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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


A Prayer of a 
Chinese Christian 


GOD our Father, teach us to pray 
at this time for our countries, 
China, Korea and Japan, for our 
statesmen and soldiers and people, for all 
who have control of policy and for all who 
are leaders in the making of public opinion. 


Grant a new spirit in us men that in the 


midst of these national exasperations our 
search for the truth may be more earnest 
than our desire to guard our rights or es- 
tablish our national prestige. Give unto us 
a greater reverence for facts and a greater 
horror of lies and misleading propaganda, 
and so stir up in us the spirit of our Savior 
that each may see clearly in his neighbor 


and enemy what it is which makes Thy love 
~ abound toward him. 


We confess our sins as a nation and as a 
society. We have had the pride which 
claimed much from others and was less con- 
cerned with its moral weakness. We have 
not set first things first, but, rather, would 


_ have all things added unto us now, and then 


we have deceived ourselves that there was 


a rule of God’s righteousness in our hearts. 


Strengthen in us, All-Father, the sincerity 
of our penitence, and help us to be true to 
Thee and Thy laws as we would be faithful 


~ to our dear country and her great traditions. 


Grant unto us peace in our time, not the 
peace of bullies who have crushed down all 
opposition to their wishes, not the peace of 
cunning politicians who have lied their way 


to an empty success, not the peace of slaves 
who have lost their souls, but the peace of 
free men who have cleansed their hearts by 
honest. requital for wrongs they have done 
and who seek to build Thy Kingdom of love 
and righteousness with labor and sacrifice 
and brotherly cooperation between men and 
states. 


And this we pray through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


(A Chinese Christian, Mr. S. C. Leung, realizing 
that the present state of tension between his own coun- 
try and Japan called for some guidance in Christian 
prayer, suggested the above as typical of the approach 
to the throne of divine grace that should be made at 
this time of crisis. The prayer is so altogether Chris- 
tian in spirit, so instructive to those who read it, both 
in the things it asks for and in the things it does not 
ask for, that we give it prominent place. We are in- 
debted to the Chinese Recorder and to The New Out- 
look for this prayer and the information regarding it.) 


Toward the 
Recovery of Worship 


E HEARTILY commend to our 

readers the article in this issue by 

Dwight Bradley on “What Wor- 
ship Does for Life” and the announcement 
of the creation by the Federal Council of 
Churches of a new Committee on Worship. 
The aim of the Committee, which is to be 
headed by Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, is 
to coordinate the activities of the various 
denominations in this field and to provide a 
center for collective study and the inter- 
change of experience. 


We believe that no more important step 
has been taken by the Council in recent years 
than this effort to reinforce the revival 
of interest in public worship in all the 
churches. 

In the present emphasis, frequently 
found in the writings of both Dr. Bradley 
and Bishop Thirkield, that no contrast 1s 
to be allowed between worship, on the one 
hand, and social righteousness, on the other, 
there is reason for special satisfaction. ‘The 
basic function of worship is to lead men into 
such an awareness of God, as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, that their purposes will become 
purified and unselfish, and their lives be- 
come creatively Christian in all their daily 
relationships. Thus conceived, worship is 
never a substitute for the prophetic message, 
but rather the foundation of it, and, in fact, 
the groundwork of the entire Christian life. 


The U. S. Does Well 


at Geneva 


HE delegation of the United States 
at Geneva has presented its nine- 
point program for the reduction of 
the world’s armaments. In many respects 
it is a commendable program. Ambassador 
Gibson proposed, among other recommen- 
dations, the further reduction and limitation 
of naval armaments, the reduction and limi- 
tation of military budgets, and the abolition 
of poison-gas and disease-germ warfare. 
The churches, in the main, have already 
indorsed these three propositions. Many 
thousands of thoughtful Christian people of 
the Nation have signed the Federal Coun- 
cil’s petition, which asked for (1) unceasing 
emphasis on the moral obligations of the 
Peace Pact, (2) actual reduction of all 
armaments, (3) limitation and progressive 
reduction of military budgets, (4) i 
mediate abolition by all governments of all 
preparations and appropriations for poison- 
gas and disease-germ warfare, and, finally, 
establishment of a permanent Tea oy 
commission to supervise the observance of 
the disarmament agreements. It will be 
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in considerable part, are similar in spirit and 
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seen, therefore, that Mr. Gibson’s proposals, — 


content to the peace program of the 
churches. 


Many would have rejoiced had the Amer- 
ican delegation taken a more sweeping posi- 
tion in favor of a drastic cutting of military — 
budgets, to say nothing of the abolition of — 
warships of more than 10,000 tons. The 
Executive Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil, at Philadelphia, last December, declined 
to recommend any particular percentage of 
reduction, regarding this as a rather tech- 
nical point, but urged ‘fan immediate initial — 
reduction of significant proportions in the 
existing military budgets of the nations.” 
If Mr. Gibson had beer explicit and more 
daring in his endorsement of the principle 
of budgetary limitation, he would have 
found strong support in Christian circles. 
What he did say, however, is a distinct gain 
for peace in that his acceptance of this 
method of achieving the disarmament ideal 
represents a new commitment ae our Goy- 
ernment. 


In recommending that poison-gas and 
disease-germ warfare be placed under the 
ban, the churches have been more explicit 
and more realistic than Mr. Gibson. It is 
obvious, of course, that the only effective 
way of ridding mankind of the horrors of 
this pagan military instrument is to get rid — 
of the whole war system. Pending that 
time, it would seem to be necessary for na-_ 
tions not only to place legal restraints upon 
the use of poison gas and chemical weapons, . 
but to go beyond that and deny themselves © 
the right to appropriate money for the de- 
velopment of this particular branch of mili- — 
tary science. 


—————E—— ee == eee lee ee eee eee 


The platform laid down by the American | 
delegation at Geneva is worthy of the sup- . 
port of every true lover of peace. In cer- 
tain respects these proposals do not go far 
enough, but certainly they are good as far 
as they go. It would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to strengthen public opinion it 
support of the position already taken an 


tal 
r 
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then to press on beyond that point toward 
the progressive reduction of all armaments 
until they have been leveled down to a police 
status. 


Be Critics 
Please Take Notice ? 


ROM time to time the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches is criticized because 
of its pronounced stand in favor of 
disarmament and peace. Not many weeks 


_ go by when someone, unacquainted with the 


Ky 


new passion for peace sweeping through the 


churches, does not complain that the Coun- 
_cil’s point of view is only that of a little 


group of pacifist ministers. We hope that 
such critics have read three recent utterances 


_ coming from very different circles than the 
_ preachers: 


(1) the statement issued by a 
special committee of the Chamber of Com- 


-merce of the United States; (2) the state- 


ment signed by an impressive body of busi- 


ness and professional men and issued by the 


Laymen’s Advisory Board of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship; (3) 
the editorial letter on disarmament in the 
March issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

In a study intended to show in what way 
savings could be effected in the federal 


budget, the committee of the United States 


Chamber of Commerce recently recom- 


~ mended that substantial reductions be made 


in military budgets and in appropriations for 


further naval construction. It is pointed out 
in the report that about two-thirds of our 
national income is spent for the purposes of 
war—a fact emphasized by our churches 
time and time again. 

The men who made up the membership 
of this particular committee will hardly be 
called radicals. ‘They will not be charged 
with being subsidized by Communist 


_money! 


The signatories to the resolution adopted 


by the World Alliance include such out- 
standing figures as Cleveland E. Dodge, 


Newton D. Baker, Russell Colgate, Robert 


Garrett, Frank A. Horne, Otto H. Kahn, 
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Vance C. McCormick, Henry W. Morgen- 
thau, Major General John F. O’Ryan, 
James C. Penney, J. Henry Scattergood, 
Jacob Gould Schurman, James M. Speers 
and George W. Wickersham. ‘These men, 
and many others no less prominent, urged 
the World Disarmament Conference to 
adopt a program for the reduction of land, 
sea and air armaments of such definite pro- 
portions: 


“1. That the peoples of the world may be assured 
of some relief from the present economic pres- 
sure of war taxation; 


“2. That the business interests of the Nation may 
be encouraged to resume their normal activities ; 


“3. That confidence may be restored in the pledges 
of disarmament made in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and in the Treaty of Berlin; 


“4. That the honor of the signatories to the Kellogg- 
Briand Treaty of Paris may be maintained.” 


Will the patriotism and good sense of the 
persons who signed this statement now be 
called into question as the patriotism of not 
a few clergymen of similar views has been 
questioned? 


The editorial letter in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is a remarkable document. It is 
addressed to Miss Mary E. Woolley, a mem- 
ber of the American delegation at the Dis- 
armament Conference. It declares that 
“twenty-nine million mothers are unani- 
mously for limitation and reduction of 
armaments. They want no more wars.” 
Then follows a specific program for the 
reduction of armaments. As spokesman for 
millions of American women, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal asks for American approval 
of budgetary limitation of armaments; abo- 
lition of battleships, submarines, airplane 
carriers and war planes; prohibition of 
preparation for or use of chemical or disease- 
germ warfare; establishment of a perma- 
nent disarmament commission to supervise 
agreements, and amendment of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact of Paris so that each signatory 
will be pledged to an economic boycott of 
any nation that breaks the pact. 
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Our critics who contend that the peace 
movement is confined to a small coterie of 
irresponsible “pacifists’ would do well to 
meditate on these three documents. The 
critics are wrong, dead wrong! ‘The peace 
movement is growing. It is growing in two 
ways—it is becoming more widespread and 
more representative, and it is becoming more 
deeply grounded in its fundamental convic- 
tion that the future belongs to the peace- 
makers. For Christians that conviction 1s 
rooted in their unshakable faith in the pur- 
poses of God. 


Japan and China— 
the Christian Attitude 


APAN’S best American friends are 
{ amazed, dismayed and sorrowful. The 
Japan now carrying on the conflict in 
Shanghai is not the Japan they have known 
and loved. 

Japan’s militarists, rejecting the patient 
policies of Baron Shidehara’s diplomacy, 
are attempting to solve her immediate prob- 
lems by the ruthless methods of the sword. 
They little appreciate the new trend in 
world affairs and Japan’s own obligations 
of honor under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the Nine Power Treaty, and 
the Pact of Paris. They think they can do 
in the. twentieth century what all the na- 
tions were doing—and “legitimately”— 
during the nineteenth and earlier centuries. 
They do not appreciate that the interlinked 
economic life of the world and the political 
and ethical judgments of the nations now 
forbid procedures which, before the World 
War, were tolerated. 


What may the Christian people of the 
United States do to help in this tragic situa- 
tion? 

First of all, we must restrain our natural 
indignation and wrath. We must not lose 
our tempers, hurl denunciatory epithets or 
demand resort to military force. To think 
of our policy in terms of battleships and 
arms would be to commit the same blunder- 
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ing crime that Japan’s militarists have 
committed. We must remember, too, how 
much injustice Western nations have done 
to the Orient in the past, as in the dis- 
criminatory aspects of our immigration 
policy. 2 | 
And we must cultivate the spirit of fair- 
ness—of real friendliness to both those 
great nations of the Far East. Our right- 
eous indignation against Japan’s militaristic 
foray in Shanghai must not blind us to 
the fact that Japan has real grievances. 
Our sympathy for China must not close our 
eyes to her political chaos, the ruthless 
warfare of her war-lords, her lack of a 
responsible government able to meet its 
international obligations. China should be 
assured by the nations of the West that she 
shall have justice and security without re- 
sort to militarism. But she must set her house 
in order, get rid of‘ her civil wars and de- 
velop into a responsible modern nation. 
Japan should be assured that she will have 
food for her multiplying millions, raw ma- 
terials for her industries, and an unmenaced 
market for her goods, without having to 
seize them by military might. It is idle to 
tell Japan she must not resort to violence to © 
secure these legitimate ends if by following — 
the methods of peace she is going to starve. 


Secretary Stimson’s notes of January 7, 
and his open letter of February 24, establish 
a new principle of international relations 
which will ultimately bring Japan’s mili- 
tarists to terms and should be applied to 
militaristic procedures of all nations. He ~ 
declared that the United States “does not in- — 
tend to recognize any situation, treaty or 
agreement which may be brought about by 
means contrary to the covenants and obli- 
gations of the Pact of Paris.” The Pact of — 
Paris begins to have teeth. On the basis of — 
this principle, whatever the immediate out- _ 
come may be in Shanghai, in the Yangtze 
valley or in Manchuria, Japan’s violation 
of China’s sovereignty ultimately can be 
annulled by entirely peaceful means. 


| 


4 portant. 


, 
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The churches of the United States have 
a peculiar duty in this situation. As an im- 
mediate measure they must stand resolutely 
against the methods of war. ‘Taking the 
longer view, they must bear in mind that 
through their great missionary work in both 
lands they have unusual opportunities of 
service, if they can avoid superficial parti- 
sanship. It is altogether human that mis- 
sionaries to China should sympathize with 
the Chinese viewpoint, while missionaries 
to Japan should be influenced by the Jap- 
anese point of view. Both groups should 
remember that they see and know only in 
part. Difficult though the role of impartial 
friend for both may be, it is crucially im- 
The basic problems of the Far 
East are not likely to be solved easily or soon 
and great goodwill and knowledge are 
needed by all who are to be of permanent 


help. 


A Timely Message 
Jor the Lenten Season 


ENT is pre-eminently a period for 
self-examination, for penitence, for 
testing our standards of life and 

thought by the mind of Christ. For such a 
searching of the conscience and a summons 
to more truly Christian ideals we know of 
no recent utterance that is more timely or 
more needed than an address by Rev. M. 
Willard Lampe, of the University of Iowa, 
at a “Spiritual Emphasis Conference” in 
Kansas City. His words, as repeated in 7'/e 
Presbyterian Magazine, reflect the true 
spirit of Lent: 

“Christianity professes to be a religion of 
redemption, and its adequacy must be tested, 
fundamentally, by its ability to deliver us 
from our most unchristian practices and sins. 


“Four deeply entrenched modern ten- 
dencies, diametrically opposed to the Chris- 
tian ideal, are as follows: 


“First, the acceptance of the business 
standard of success. The essence of this 
standard is that economic wealth is the prac- 
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tical and sensible measurement of value. 
The insidious and far-reaching character of 
this evil is tremendously increased by our 
machine civilization. The Church and the 
ministry are not free from it. 


“Second, the parochial spirit. Pride of 
race, pride of nation, pride of religious 
affiliation are strong even in Christian 
churches. Our conscience against war, race 
prejudices, sectarianism and other forms of 
restricted brotherhood is inadequate. Our 
attitudes toward the poor, the uneducated, 
the Negro, the Jew, the Catholic, the for- 
eigner, are not based on very enlightened 
understanding or active goodwill. 


“Third, the intellectual goose-step. We 
are a nation of intellectual conformists. We 
still quote Washington’s saying about avoid- 
ing entangling alliances. We cling to the 
Westminster confession of faith as though 
it were an inspired document. The new day 
seems to call for creative ability, enlightened 
imagination, courage for intellectual and 
moral adventure. ‘These qualities, however, 
are very rare. 


“Fourth, the mood of futility and despair. 
The psychopathic hospitals are full of dis- 
integrated personalities, with no unifying 
purpose in their lives. ‘The idea that man 
is an intelligent animal was exploded long 
ago’ (statement by a professor of philos- 
ophy). Thousands of our church members 
are consulting Evangeline Adams, an astrol- 
ogist. There is a profound skepticism 
which feels that religion is passé and that 
human life has no meaning. 


“Is the Christian religion adequate to re- 
deem us in these areas of thought and life? 


“T believe it is, but only if one is willing 
to go far enough with it so as to create a 
real tension between the Christian spirit in 
his own life and the spirit of the age. There 
are hosts of living Christians who exhibit 
this in a limited way, and many exhibit it 
in an outstanding way—for example, 
Schweitzer and Kagawa. It is the task of 
all of us to exhibit this conflict with tenden- 
cies of our age at all times and in all places.” 
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We Thank the Colonel 
for the Comphment! 


N; FEBRUARY 359 Ue #Colonel 
() Orvel Johnson, Executive Secre- 

tary of the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps Association, told a Washington 
audience that “the greatest menace to the 
RO; Te Cris the: Federal (Counmteot, the 
Churches of Christ in America.” He in- 
timated that in. opposing compulsory mili- 
tary training in our schools and colleges, 
under the direction of the War Department, 
the Federal Council was “putting some- 
thing over” on the churches and was start- 
ing young people ‘‘on the road to com- 
munism!” ‘The good church people,” he 
said, “do not realize to what extent they 
have been misled and misrepresented.” 

The reply to the Colonel was not slow in 
arriving. It did not have to come from the 
Federal Councilgitselisutcamestram. the 
journals of the constituent denominations, 
and in such volume that the Colonel must 
have quickly realized his error in thinking 
that the position of the Council was not 
really supported by the churches. The 
Churchman (Protestant Episcopal), the 
Presbyterian Advance, The Baptist, Zion's 
Herald, the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 
(Methodist), The Congregationalist and 
the Reformed Church Messenger all had a 
vigorous word to say. Several of them 
pointed out that the major denominations 
had taken official positions in full accord 
with the Council’s. Typical of the point 
of view expressed was the editorial in the 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate of February 
18..) le sai@tine part: 

“The Federal Council is to be congratu- 
lated on being a ‘menace’ to all war prepara- 
tions, the fostering of the war spirit, and 
the compulsory training of young men for 
war. It does not stand alone in that posi- 
tion. ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church, as 
well as other churches, takes the same 
ground. ‘This is the meaning of the action 
of the General Conference in 1928; and the 
next» General’ ‘Conference; to abem held at 
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Atlantic City next May, will, it is expected, } 
take even more drastic action. Never again | 
does the Church want it said of her that she 
could have prevented a world war and failed 
to do so.” 


Little Stortes of Great Results | 


When the Sterlings 
Took Up Family Worship 
| N THEIR childhood, as Mr. and Mrs. | 


Sterling occasionally recalled, family — 
worship had been a daily experience ~ 


in both their homes. ‘But times have ~ 


_ changed,” they said, “in our rushing hectic ; 


lives there isn’t time for it.” They vaguely © 
felt that they missed something, now that ~ 
they no longer started the day by uplifting 

their hearts to God and getting a sense of 

His presence in their lives. Especially when 

their own children came they had a haunt- 

ing feeling that it was too bad not to have 

some recognition of God in the family life. 

But now they were busier than ever, and the 

good impulse soon evaporated. 

Then one Sunday at the beginning of 
Lent the Sterlings found in their pew a copy 
of the ‘Fellowship of Prayer.” Glancing 
through it, they found that for each of the 
forty days of Lent it contained a moving 
message from the Bible, a little meditation 
about things unseen but eternal, and a brief 
prayer that gathered up the deeper aspira- 
tions of their own hearts. And it was all so 
simple, so natural, that it seemed to speak 
directly to their own need. 

“What do you say to our using this little 
manual for a few minutes of family wor- 
ship around the breakfast table??? Mrs. — 
Sterling timidly inquired. “Just what I was 
thinking,” her husband replied. 

Later they learned that nearly a million © 
copies of the same little “Fellowship of — 
Prayer,” promoted by the Federal Council 
of Churches, had gone into homes of 
twenty-six denominations throughout the 
country. 


(A pamphlet containing this and seven other “Little Stories 
may be had upon request to the Editor.) ; 


J 


(i 
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What Worship Does for Life 


By Dwicut BrapLEey 
Mimster of the First Church in Newton, Mass.* 


public worship represent a decline in the sense 

of prophetic mission on the part of Chris- 
tian leaders, or does it, on the contrary, betoken a 
revival of Christian spirit and enthusiasm? 
opinion, the new interest in worship is a sign, a most 
striking sign, of a revival of Christian faith. 


| ee THE PRESENT renewal of interest in 


In my 


The value and force of worship lie in its use of 
eloquent and luminous symbols. The symbol is al- 


'_ ways more potent than the literal fact; for a symbol 


f 


cere worship? 


_ Committee of the 


contains, as it were, the distilled essence of many lit- 


eral facts which are in themselves too vast and tre- 


mendous to be grasped quickly and readily by the 
simple understanding. A wedding ring on a woman's 
finger, for example, may tell as much as could be 
told in an encyclopedia on marriage plus the woman’s 
biography, and it tells it at once to the casual glance. 
A flag flying in a parade does the same thing. So 
‘also does the Cross upon the altar! 


It is only when worship employs symbols that sug- 
gest unreality and abstraction from active living that 
it fails to serve as a dynamic to better Christian living. 
I hold no brief for worship when worship is merely 
a species of esthetic enjoyment or pharisaical self- 
praise. Nor does worship fulfil its purpose when its 
symbolical usage is merely a matter of dead and dull 
routine. Then it is scarcely more than a memory of 
what was once a vital and spiritual adventure. Our 
concern is only with creative worship, when and where, 
under spiritually quickened leadership, people gather 
to express their desire for divine aid in establishing 
and cultivating deeper and finer personal relationships 
with God and their fellows according to the pattern 
of Christ. 


I would apply, therefore, a pragmatic test, recall- 
ing that Jesus declared that “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” What are the fruits of high and sin- 
What does worship do to people to 
help them to be better Christians, as Christ in the 
gospels and in human experience has described and 
defined a Christian? 


Does worship help people to feel more deeply and 
see more clearly the reality of a fatherly God? 

Does worship help people to avail themselves of 
Christ’s redemptive love? 

Does worship help people to accept in practice the 
privileges and obligations of personal living in ac- 
cordance with Christ’s teaching? 


* An address delivered at the last annual meeting of the Executive 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Does it help them to feel that all men are their 
brethren ? 


Does it help them to bring Christ’s spirit and 
ideals to bear upon economic, political, racial and 
all other social relations? 


Does it help them to be more stalwart in their 
allegiance to the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount? 


Does worship help men and women to feel secure 
in a world of insecurity? 


Does it help them to feel the reality of an eternal 
destiny beyond space and time? 


That worship has not always done all these things 
must be granted. Even Christian worship has failed 
at times to do them. But from a study of the com- 
mon symbols and usages of Christian tradition one 
finds that these are potentially able to do everything 
that the most exacting demands of Christian leader- 
ship in this or any other day may put upon them. 

Consider, for example, the worship in the iypical 
setting of many a Protestant church. Often crudely 
conducted and more often set in an architectural en- 
vironment far from ideal, the basic elements are yet 
there—needing only to be rehabilitated and clarified 
and restored in order that they may do their perfect 
work. Not even in the worst of settings and under 
the most slipshod leadership is the service entirely 
lacking in a suggestion of sublimity and a stimulation 
of a sense of God’s reality as the Father of men. 


Despite much that is often sub-Christian, even anti- 
Christian, in them, the services in our churches con- 
tain more that is honestly in line with Christ’s teach- 
ing than not. It is scarcely true or fair to say that 
Christian worship has encouraged unbrotherly atti- 
tudes, economic abuses, political corruption, racial ani- 
mosities and other social maladjustments. If worship 
has not been more fruitful along these better lines, 
the fault lies not so much in the symbols as in their 
erroneous interpretation and in the perversion of their 
essential meaning. As for offering a sense of security 
and helping to make real a feeling of trust in the 
Eternal, few services of worship indeed are com- 
pletely unavailing. 
| Only, we have not made of worship what we might 
make of it. The fault lies in us who have lost by 
default, and the hope lies in those who will join 
heartily in a movement to reclaim what has been lost 
and to carry still farther the inspired efforts of devout 
men in the past. 


What is needed, therefore, is, first, a new apprecia- 
tion of the essential value of worship in helping to 
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develop Christian living. Such appreciation must be- 
gin with the clergy and by them be transmitted to the 
laymen. A study of worship from its historical past 
to its contemporary practice should certainly become 
part of every theological curriculum. No student 
should leave his preparatory course for the ministry 
without having a fairly clear picture in his mind of 
what worship should accomplish in a parish and of 
how an effective leadership in worship should func- 
tion. 


And every minister in the field should so plan 
and arrange the various services in his own church 
as to provide his people with ample and adequate op- 
portunity for high worship. Even though they do 
not know that they are hungry, the flock should have 
a pasturage ready for their souls. Gradually and step 
by step, a minister can, under God’s Spirit, lead his 
flock to those green pastures where their souls may 
be nourished. 

Secondly, there should be a thorough study, prose- 
cuted by various groups and with patient delibera- 
tion, of the symbols by which creative Christian wor- 
ship may best be carried on in the contemporary 
world. Such a study will take into careful considera- 
tion the historical Christian usages, forms, liturgies, 
architectures and symbols as a whole. What wor- 
shipful value do these contain today? In how far 
are they of abiding force, and how eloquently are 
they able to speak to the minds and hearts of modern 
men? Some students will be inclined to take them 
as they are, and to be wholly content to re-establish 
and re-vitalize them. Others will go to an opposite 
extreme, and advocate the elimination of them all in 
favor of something new. Between these extremes a 
more inclusive view will probably be found; but by 
no means will it represent a mere compromise. It 
will, rather, represent a larger perspective which sees 
the enduring values as they reach across the centuries, 
and which can also see the values that endure for a 
time and then merge into or give place to those that 
are more immediate. 


It is not merely probable, but almost certain, that 
the chief and major symbols of Christian worship 
will remain and be given, in some cases, new content. 
The Holy Communion cannot conceivably be neg- 
lected without such inestimable harm being done to 
the very heart of Christian faith as to break it. The 
presence of the Cross, as a visible object, the focus 
of worshipful attention, seems too important to allow 
it longer to be prevented by the survival of prejudices 
of the Reformation days. The use of the Scriptures, 
with renewed emphasis upon them as containing the 
words of eternal life, will surely persist. The singing 
of those majestic hymns which have come down to 
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us out of the long experience of Christian saints and | 
from the souls of Christian poets and composers, must — 
be encouraged and taught, in a generation that has — 
(alas!) all but ceased to sing. The prayers, ancient 
and more recent, in which are said those things which 
must be said lest the spirit die, must still be spoken 
until they have become part of the prayer-life of all 
Christians. 

The time-tried symbols, usages and forms are not — 
evanescent in significance, nor are they outmoded in 
a modern age. Yet there may well be additions to 
them—additions which will, for the most part, prove 
unenduring, but which may perhaps include some in- 
crements that will abide. 

In the category of more novel forms will be found 
those that serve to stimulate the worshiper to a 
recognition of the relationship between the eternal 
Christian truths and those which are being discovered 
today in every realm of scientific research. Worship 
must not be permitted to stand for a backward look 
into a time when objective research was in its in- 
fancy. It must, rather, give the worshiper a sense 
of timeless truth of which modern science is a fasci- 
nating and useful interpreter. Thus will worship be of 
great help in developing the Christian life in har- 


mony with the best thought-patterns of our day. 


Among the novel forms will also be found those 


that connect the Christian ethic, as established by and 


in Christ, with the pressing and difficult ethical prob- 
lems of this era. I cannot agree with those who advo- 
cate a liturgical aloofness from economic, political, 
international and interracial conditions. Ancient wor- 
ship was not aloof: did not the old prayer-book 
mention some of the social issues by name, and ex- 
plicitly ask deliverance from the Turk? Now that 
the Turk no longer threatens, have we not his equiva- 
lent to deal with and to be delivered from? Far from 
abstracting men from the current issues of their daily 
life, the older forms served as a dynamic to send men 
back to daily life equipped to meet and settle those 
issues. 

If some of those forms seem now archaic, 
this is because the issues have altered. Let us not, ~ 
then, continue to raise those dead issues, so utterly 
unreal, and thus suggest that Christian worship in 
the twentieth century is still preoccupied with matters 
that were of burning importance only in the ninth or 
sixteenth. Let us, rather, take over the old courage ~ 
and realism from the tradition of creative Christian 
worship and apply the same spirit, like a savory salt, 
to the situations that prevail in our lifetime. To do 
this may, and will, involve the shaping of some new 
liturgical forms; and to this task many far-sighted 
leaders are at present bending their consecrated effort. ; 


! 
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IS [If PEACE? 


By the Ricut Rev. Frank T. Woops 
Lord Bishop of Winchester* 


two eras—one is dead or dying, but the other 

is hardly yet born. The one is dominated by 

a complex of fear, the other by a passion for fellow- 

ship. The one is committed to the belief that security 

can be attained only by guns and bombs and sub- 

_ marines and battleships: the other believes that only 

_ by mutual trust, open-minded conference, and whole- 
hearted cooperation can that objective be reached. 


IES WORLD stands at the moment between 


The curious phenomenon presents itself of men in 
' every country loudly proclaiming themselves as be- 
» longing to the second, but by their actions proving 
that in reality they are still anchored in the first. The 
vital question is: Can the human race tear itself away 
from the old beliefs and habits which ended in war, 
and step out bravely along the hitherto untrodden path 
of fellowship and peace? 


Let us be under no delusion in the matter. It is 
much to expect that mankind, even European and 
American mankind, should give*up habits of thought 
and action which have obtained since history began, 
and embark on an experimental period in which great 
demands will be made upon faith, courage, and that 
spirit of gallant hopefulness which believes the best 
rather than the worst and is prepared to take risks 
even against the cool calculations of so-called common 
sense. 


For the men who cling to the first era seem to have 
all the advantage on their side. They can point to 
history and say that a habit so ingrained as war is 
not likely to be discarded simply in consequence of 
a reaction from the peculiarly terrible experience of 
1914-1918. They can argue, and do argue, that war 
is needed to keep down the superfluous population and 
to provide that tonic—bitter as it is—by which a na- 
tion is preserved from softness and lethargy. And 
they can maintain that, human nature being what it 
is, the hope of a permanent peace is not within the 
bounds of practical politics. 


But the fact remains that the nations have already 
entered on the new era. The League of Nations, the 
Locarno Pact, the Pact of Paris, the Washington 
Treaty, the London Treaty—all these are so many 
proofs positive that a new stage has been reached on 
the road of international peace. The question is: Do 
the nations mean it? ‘They are like a man reading a 


*The lamented death of the author, one of the great figures in 
English religious life, was announced while the BuLieTIN was in 
press.—EDITOR. 


book in the open air. He turns over a new leaf, but 
the wind blows it back, and he must repeat the process. 


The nations have turned over a new leaf, but the 
cold wind of suspicion and conservatism is continually 
trying to blow it back again. It is remarkable and 
indeed discouraging to observe that while all these 
pacts commit the nations to a future in which it is 
assumed that war will be outlawed, will be forever 
put off the political map, yet the actual discussions, 
permissions, arrangements, are made with a view to 
the safety of this nation or that in the next war. 


It was a great shock to the world when in 1914 it 
was seen that the Church was quite powerless to pre- 
vent war. People wondered whether Christianity had 
become a dead letter. For this failure, it may be, the 
Church has been forgiven. She was taken completely 
by surprise. Like most people in most countries she 
had hardly time to collect her thoughts before the first 
shots were fired. But she learned, or we hope she 
learned, a salutary lesson. She discovered that her 
witness to the way of Christ as against the ordinary 
standards of selfishness and expediency had become 
feeble and futile, and she further learned that, until 
she can reunite her separate groups and speak with 
a united voice, she is not likely to command the atten- 
tion which is her due. 


Meanwhile the duty lies heavy on every branch of 
the Church to arouse its members to a new understand- 
ing of our Lord’s teaching and example in this matter. 
How many Christians have carefully studied the Lord’s 
behavior as a patriot—no truer lover of his country 
ever lived—and that super-patriotism which He taught, 
the view that a country’s greatness does not depend on 
excess of material resources but on its capacity and 
willingness to bring its traditions, faculties, gifts, to 
the service of the whole human family of which it 
is a member? 


Our Lord revised many of the moral forces of His 
day, but not least patriotism, one of the most potent 
passions that mankind has known. It is time that 
those who name the name of Christ, and particularly 
the accredited teachers in His Church, should get back 
to the New Testament, should discover, or re-discover, 
what is involved in being a peacemaker, and should 
kindle thereby a new crusade for peace in every Chris- 
tian land. Such a crusade is vital, for the future of 
civilization depends upon it; it is more vital because 
it is the will of God, and is involved in our loyalty to 
the Kingship of Christ. 
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Will the Church rise to its responsibility ? Will the 
Roman Catholic Church lead the way in France, in 
Italy, in Spain? We know how keenly the Pope has 
advocated the cause of peace. Will the Holy Orthodox 
Church of the East take up this flaming torch? Will 
the Protestants of France accept it? Will it be passed 
on by the evangelical churches of Germany and Scan- 
dinavia? What of the Anglican Communion and the 
Free Churches of Britain? The Churches of America 


The Church and the Motion Picture 


By A. T. PoFFENBERGER 
Professor of Psychology, Columbia University * é 


ly concerned with the forces in the community 

that touch the lives of their young people, is 
facing the problem of the motion picture. No other 
influence beyond the home, excepting that of our pub- 
lic school system, and possibly the radio, affects so 
many millions of people each week. 


i YHE CHURCH, like all other institutions vital- 


Whether we like it or not, the motion picture has 
become an effective instrument for creating attitudes 
toward war and racial problems; toward social justice, 
crime and the law; toward the home and family re- 
lationships; toward vocational opportunities; and 
toward the manners and morals of the individual. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that any church whose ideal 
is service to the community, to give life and to give it 
more abundantly, should endeavor to evaluate the 
direction of influence.of the motion picture, and to en- 
list this power as an asset in its organization. 


The motion picture as we know it today is a com- 
mercial enterprise whose success -is measured in terms 
of box office receipts. As is usual in such a case, 
success seems to depend upon gauging the public 
taste ; in other words, upon giving the people what they 
want. It is a difficult and treacherous task to gauge 
thus what the public wants. In regard to comprehen- 
sion, it is obvious that a message which is to reach 
as much as three-fourths of the population must be 
aimed low; in fact, it must be aimed almost down to 
the level of comprehension of the lowest fourth. But 
the same rule does not necessarily hold in regard to 
esthetics, morals and taste generally. To be sure, 
wherever the appeal is to be a broad one, basic im- 
pulses must be touched, such as love, religion, ambition, 
courage and sympathy. But the manner of doing so 
need not be a “low down” one. 

The motion picture, like the tabloid newspaper, is 
aiming low. If it were not so, the Church would be 


* Made available here in abbreviated form, through the courtesy 
of the Riverside Church, New York. 
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have already done splendid service. Will they do still | 
more? Broadly speaking, the Church is only half | 
awake. Yet she is summoned in trumpet tones to the — 
task. A new public opinion must be created. The — 
Church in every land must be its nucleus and its 
leaven. That is precisely our business. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth.” “Ye are the light — 
of the world.” 

But are we? 


doing its full duty to its community and to the public — 
at large by advertising the programs of the neighbor- 
hood moving picture houses. The Church, however, — 
cannot so simply discharge its social obligations. In 
practically every facet of its influence the motion pic- — 
ture leaves much to be desired. In the realm of 
international relations the social groups are misrep- 
resented. The typical Mexican, the typical Chinaman, 
the typical Frenchman of the movies is no more typical 
of the given nationality than is the American of the 
movies typical of the citizenry of the United States. 
In the treatment of all other topics as in this case, 
the worst foot seems to get put forward. There is, 
of course, a reason for this, although a mistaken one. 


The unusual, the exceptional, the different, one may 
say the abnormal, is sure to be interesting. But the 
unusual, the exceptional, the different, even the ab- 
normal, does not necessarily mean the worst. Ab- — 
normal means simply deviation from the normal or 
average, regardless of the direction of the deviation. 
In spite of all that has been written in recent years, 
human nature, which is inherently interested in the — 
exceptional, is not inherently interested in what is 
dirty, rather than what is clean. 


Good motion pictures have been created and have 
been successful. But those that are above criticism 
are relatively rare. As far as young people are con- 
cerned, the condition has been made worse, rather than 
better, through the introduction of the talking picture. 
With this innovation, which has undoubtedly come to 
stay, there has come the close-up, sophisticated, emo- 
tional conversation in place of the wider and more 
vigorous action of the silent movie. To many adults, © 
as well as children, this change represents a distinct 
loss. The talking picture is still so new, however, 
that there has scarcely been time to create scenarios 
which are properly attuned to this medium, instead o: 
being imitations of the older technique of the stage. 
The appearance of such sound films as the new “Tot 


f 
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problem of the motion picture and its function. 


Sawyer” shows what can be done with this new 


medium to meet the interests of children. 


It is a fact of considerable importance to the Church, 
or other organizations interested in this problem, that 
little can be accomplished at present by way of co- 
operation with the local commercial picture theatres. 
The theatre is likely to be one of a chain operated by 
a central producing organization, whose programs are 
contracted for by the year rather than in terms of the 


individual picture. The theatre has little, if any, more 
_ control of the programs it will present than has the 


individual movie fan. 


The Church has two possible courses of action: one a 
purely local experiment for the benefit of its own com- 
munity, the other a broader attack upon the whole 
The 
first is primarily a matter of seeking and selecting 
from existing pictures those that are satisfactory, and 


finding a means of exhibiting them. 


‘The broader problem is one of the creation of bet- 
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ter motion pictures that will be available for all, rather 
than the selection of the best from those that are avail- 
able for the benefit of one’s own church community. 
A preliminary survey indicates that great difficulty will 
be encountered in finding enough entirely satisfactory 
silent pictures for a church to make up a schedule for 
more than eight or ten programs. Demand will de- 
termine supply, however, here as everywhere else. It 
appears from such information as is at hand that, by 
concerted action, churches, clubs and other civic organ- 
izations can get the kind of pictures made that they 
want. The costs of production are not always so 
great as the public supposes, nor are the guarantees 
beyond the range of attainment. There has been and 
now is among independent producers an interest in 
the production of better pictures. The desire for bet- 
ter pictures is present in the minds of a substantial 
portion of the population. It must become articulate, 
and some organization must do this pioneering work 
of coordinating the interests involved. 


> $< > $< 


Some Ins and Outs of Local Church Federation 


‘ By Joun M. Trout 
Pastor, The Federated Church, Sandwich, Mass. 


with American principles of organization. Un- 
der our form of government from the begin- 
ning, in state and national affairs local units have been 


OCAL FEDERATION of churches is in line 


able to work in harmony, at the same time preserving 


all their essential integrities. At the same time local 
federation offers immediate solution of some very 
pressing church problems. For hundreds of American 
hamlets and towns it is not possible to wait until intri- 
cate questions of interdenominational relationship and 
of Christian unity are solved finally. Before some 
of these problems can be settled un-numbered local 
churches will have perished through economic stress 
and from other causes. So, without prejudice to the 
larger developments now in slow process, local fed- 
eration gives denominational units present opportunity 
to join forces for practical ends. 


Furthermore, there are important population areas 
in the United States where local federation is the ob- 
vious method for eliminating competition and increas- 
ing the power of church impact upon communities. 
Somewhat more than forty per cent of our population 
remains in the open country or in un-incorporated 
places of less than 2,500. Distinctly metropolitan areas 
are increasing in density of population. Between the 
two there are large numbers of towns and villages, 
often centers of trade for the region, county seats 


or natural social centers, with populations ranging from 
2,900 up to 4,000 or 5,000. Quite uniformly these 
more or less compact population centers have more 
churches than they need. Each new wave of settle- 
ment or migration over a long period has seen addi- 
tional denominations gain foothold, until now, in a 
period of stand-still or recession in population and 
prosperity, many of these median communities are in 
dire straits, because of the increased cost of main- 
taining effective churches, and because of demands for 
fresh forms of church activity calling for closer co- 
operation. 


Under such conditions one would expect a reason- 
ably rapid development of local federations, especially 
in communities of the median type. What, then, is our 
surprise when we turn up the statistics, both privately 
and nationally gathered, to discover that in the entire 
United States there are fewer than 400 churches which 
can be properly classified as federated, that is, churches 
joined in worship and work, at the same time retain- 
ing denominational affiliations and prerogatives. Fur- 
ther analysis shows that progress in local federation 
has been most marked in those regions where the 
economic struggle has been hardest. In other words, 
all too often federation has been accepted as the alter- 
native of dissolution. For the most part, units have 
joined under the lash of stern necessity rather than in 
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response to the lure of larger undertakings. Sometimes 
these units have become too small or too weak to be 
effective under any conditions. 

Often federation has been hindered by local fears 
and inherited prejudices in the communities where it 
is called for. Too manytimes denominational superin- 
tendents have frowned upon it or given it only luke- 
warm encouragement. Or, after half-hearted trial, it 
has perished by sheer inertia or failed for want of ade- 
quate leadership. No sustained advance can be expected 
until there is change from the negative attitude indi- 
cated to a positive and constructive understanding of 
‘its purpose and its technique. 

Federated churches are, and of right ought to be, 
entirely free, no less free in federation than as sepa- 
rate entities. Any attempt to level down either the 
teachings or the practices or the undertakings of fed- 
erated churches until they never run counter to any 
of the tastes or habits of any of their constituencies is 
to invite failure. Just as Rhode Island, with its ex- 
treme individualism, and Wisconsin, with its bent for 
social experiment, exist together happily in the same 
union of states without prejudice to each other, so 


Baptists and Presbyterians and Methodists and Epis-: 


copalians in federations should be expected to retain 
their respective doctrines and to have their historic 
practices respected, always, of course, on condition 
that the same privileges and the same respect be ac- 
corded the other groups. In practice, successful fed- 
erated churches immerse where immersion is called 
for. Members are received into communions as fe- 
quested and dismissed in the same way. Where the in- 
wardness of federation is grasped, privilege of fellow- 
ship in the federated church as such is accorded to 
those who by temperament or conviction may be averse 
to denominational bonds. All this is done without the 
least semblance of trimming, on the sound theory that 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal formule represent the rim 
of church existence, not the center of religious reality. 


When so conceived and organized, the federated 
church affords fine opportunity for the practice of 
ecclesiastical amenities. At the same time it sifts out 
and brings to view what is of vital importance and 
largely common to Christians of all names. When 
freedom is recognized and valued in local federation, 
no groups, however distinctive or small, will have fear 
of being swallowed up or lost in any practical and 
working unity which they agree to enter; they will 
know that church federation rests squarely upon the 
principle of respect for individual rights and prefer- 
ences. 

If at times denominational leaders have been sus- 
picious of local federations, federations have some- 
times shied off unnecessarily from denominations. A 
federated church is not hindered but greatly helped 
if it avails itself of the fellowship and experience of 
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all the groups which it represents. One of the oldest 
and most successful of these churches expects its min- 
ister to identify himself fully with each of the affiliated 
denominational bodies and actually pays his expenses, 
not to one but to several, denominational meetings. 
They would be glad to see him in organic relation to 
more than one denomination. This same church en- 
courages meetings of the different units in the fed- 
eration by themselves for business and social purposes. 
Religious literature from many sources is freely cir- 
culated in the congregation. Prominent leaders of the 
different groups are heard from the pulpit and in spe- 
cial conferences. Summer programs are arranged in 
consultation with all the groups. Full reports of vari- 
ous undertakings are regularly made. No attempt is 
made to strike out fresh channels for benevolent out- 
let, where those already created serve all purposes. 
Loyalty to great philanthropies and missions already 


_ established is recognized as part of the life of this 


federated church, with constant reminder that these 
various denominational channels are streams flowing 
into the common sea of human happiness and advance- 
ment. 

As it works out in practice, this policy means 
that the local church, instead of being the creature of 
a single denomination, uses several such for its own 
inspiration and outlet. Met more than half way by the 
church itself, the confidence of those responsible for 
denominational interests is retained and strengthened. 
Beyond this, a gratifying breadth of viewpoint is de- 
veloped ‘in the congregation through a variety of con- 
tacts and interests. 

Study of the life-history of a number of local fed- 
erated churches reveals the fact that when they are 
formed with no larger purpose than the effecting of 
certain economies, shrinkage, not expansion, gener- 
ally results. In order to achieve success, resources and 
energies released by federation must be poured into 
new endeavors in behalf of the community. Cases are 
reported where federated churches representing the 
whole area become effective guardians of public mor- 
als. A very recent report tells of one federated church 
which has been able to promote a program of religious 
education which drew churches in neighboring dis- 
tricts into cooperation. In another instance, a feder- 
ated church with strong leadership became the recog- 
nized center of activity on behalf of young people over 
a wide district. When local federated churches take 
such attitudes and accept their wider responsibilities 
there are no dangers of reactions. Rather their avail- 
able resources increase and they gain in general favor. 


Personality and ability to see things whole are im- 


_ portant criteria for leadership in federated churches. 


Case after case might be cited where federation has 
failed when attempt was made to dilute views held 
by either pastor or congregation to the point where 
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they became entirely innocuous. The average modern 
American prefers a strong presentation of views with 
which he is not in accord to a weak setting forth of 
opinions from which he has no occasion to dissent. 
The principle of freedom essential for the groups is 
even more vital for the minister. His convictions are 
his, and his only. He is bound to express them. If 
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some do not agree, they will at least respect what is 
firmly held. 

Given such freedom, just the same qualities of hu- 
manness, of intellectual integrity, of hard work, of 
insight and spiritual aggressiveness which enable a 
leader to succeed in a denominational church are likely 
to spell success in federated units. 


The Small Denomination and the Federal Council 
By Auva J. C. Bonn 


T THE MEETING of the Ex- 
Aes Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, held in Philadel- 
phia last December, there was some 
discussion of the relation of one of 
the smaller denominations to the work 
of the Council. The present writer 
took no part in that informal discus- 
sion, but as a representative of the 
smallest denomination in the Council 
—the Seventh Day Baptists, who have 
been in the Council from the -begin- 
ning—he was especially interested in 
all that was said. 

This is not written in any sense 
as a defense of the smaller com- 
munion or its right to a. place in the Federal 
Council, for I do not regard any such defense as 
necessary. I have never felt at any time that our 
rights and privileges in the Council were in any way 
restricted on account of our numbers. Of course, | 
have realized that the larger denominations must carry 


-a much larger share of the work, but here in the 


Council the small denomination may assume its full 
measure of responsibility. 

To be sure, there have been occasions when some 
member of the Council has introduced his remarks by 
calling attention to the “great denomination to which 
I belong,” and one is compelled to think of “numbers” 
right away. However, there are more important 


standards by which to measure the greatness of a re- 


ligious body, and, of course, each member has the 
privilege of assuring himself that he represents a 
great denomination from a standpoint more important 
than that of size! For the most part, the members of 
the Council have sufficient modesty to make them 
comfortable to work with, and they are concerned, 
not with exploiting denominationalism, but in promot- 
ing Kingdom interests, which can prosper best through 
the cooperation of all Christian communions. 


A. J. C, BOND 


ADVANTAGES TO THE 
DENOMINATION 


There is a healthy reaction which 
comes to a small denomination as it 
feels itself a part of the greater Chris- 
tian fellowship which is engaged in 
the work of Christ’s kingdom. This 
the smaller denomination needs more 
than does the large. The latter may be 
heard when speaking alone as it ex- 
presses its position with reference to 
the great issues upon which the Church 
should speak, whereas the smaller de- 
nomination is but a voice in the wilder- 
ness. 


Perhaps it is for this reason that the - 
small communion appreciates the prophetic function of 
the Council, and rejoices in the prophetic voice of its 
leaders. For instance, the present writer gave hearty 
applause when in Philadelphia Bishop McConnell, 
the President of the Council, asked that at least “a 
small window be left open through which the pro- 
phetic voice might be heard.” When a good brother 
admonished the Bishop and suggested that he “proph- 
esy to the Methodists instead of setting fire to the 
Federal Council,” I called to mind a like admonition 
which is recorded in a certain ancient book with 
which all members of the Council are more or less 
familiar. A prophet had strayed beyond the confines 
of his own particular nation when he was told to go 
back to his own country, there to prophesy and eat 
bread. The small denomination feels that it can be 
heard through its membership in the Council, whose 
officers and commissions sometimes speak with a pro- 
phetic voice. 

Membership in the Council gives the small com- 
munion the opportunity to work with other Christian 
bodies to accomplish what no denomination can do 
alone. Its contribution may not be large, but it is 
good for its own soul to be thus engaged with others 
in fulfilling the Church’s mission in the world. By 
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membership in the Council the denomination has its 
own vision enlarged and its own spirit refined. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


Are there not advantages to the Council, too, which 
come through membership in it of the small denomi- 
nation? I think all will agree that there are. 

There is the advantage which comes from increas- 
ing the number of communions that thus cooperate. 
If divisions are a weakness, and if cooperation 
strengthens the impact of Christianity upon the prob- 
“lems of the world, then the more nearly unanimous 
this cooperation can be made, the more effectively will 
the work be done. 

Membership in the Council on the part of a given 
denomination adds to the personnel of the Council, 
and increases the number of Christian leaders who are 
working out in prayer and fellowship, and in earnest 
cooperative endeavor, the great problems that con- 
front our common faith. 
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A denomination that has a historical background 
and that has lived through the centuries because it has 
held to some truth which it believes to be vital to itself, 
and valuable for all Christians, has something to con- 
tribute to the enrichment of the whole body of Christ. 
I am not thinking of the Federal Council as affording 
an opportunity for sectarian propaganda, either directly 
or indirectly. I am thinking of the particular spirit 
and viewpoint which representatives of such a denom- 
ination may be able to contribute to the consideration _ 
of matters of common interest and concern to the — 
whole brotherhood. Doubtless every denomination 
has enjoyed at some point in its history an intake of 
Christian truth or grace which somehow others have 
missed. Membership in the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America affords the oppor- 
tunity to the constituent communions for that outflow 
of Christian grace and power which will hearten the 
entire fellowship and strengthen it for its manifold 
cooperative task. 


New Committee on Worship Created 


NEW FIELD of major inter- 
A est has been entered by the 

Federal Council of Churches 
in the creation of a Committee on 
‘Worship, as authorized by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Coun- 
cil at its January meeting. This is 
the first step in what is expected to 
be an increasing emphasis upon the 
importance of worship in the life of 
all the churches. 

Following the action by the Ad- 
ministrative Committee of the Council 
providing for the development of a 
Committee on Worship, announcement 
has been made of the appointment of 
Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, as the 
Chairman of the Committee. The other members are 
now in process of selection, the officials of each of the 
constituent denominations in the Council having been 
requested to nominate those in their own group who 
are believed to be the best fitted for leadership in the 
field of worship. 

Bishop Thirkield has for some time been rendering 
distinguished service as the Chairman of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Committee.on Worship and Music. In 
his own denomination, he has stood at the forefront 
of the movement for creating a deeper spirit of rever- 


BISHOP WILBUR P. THIRKIELD 


ence and devoutness in worship. His’ 
influence has reached far beyond his 
own denomination through his writ- 
ings, especially through his little vol- 
ume entitled “Services and Prayers 
. for Church and Home,” which has 
been used by members of almost every 
Protestant group. Many have spoken 
of it as the most serviceable collec- 
tion of prayers yet assembled, from 
the standpoint both of the deepening 
of the personal life and the conduct - — 
of public worship. When a young ~ 
clergyman wrote to Dr. S. Parkes’ 
Cadman asking him to recommend 
some book which would help him create 
an atmosphere of. Christian worship in 
his congregation, Dr. Cadman replied 
“Read everything which Bishop Thirkield . has 
written.” 

The next issue of the BULLETIN will carry an im- 
portant article from Bishop Thirkield’s pen. 

The organization and objectives of the Federal 
Council’s new Committee on Worship have been de- 
fined in the following recommendations, unanimously 
adopted by the Administrative Committee of the Coun- — 
cil: 


“1. That the President of the Federal Council 
be empowered to appoint a special Commit- __ 


»\ 
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tee on Worship which shall serve until the 
end of the present quadrennium. 


“2. That the membership of the Committee on 
Worship shall include the chairmen of the 
several denominational committees now 
dealing with questions of worship, together 
with other denominational leaders who are 
studying this field and are especially quali- 
fied to give counsel and help. 


“3. That the functions of the Committee shall 
include the following: 
a. To provide a central clearing-house for 
the various denominations for consultation, 
for interchange of experience, plans and 
methods, for mutual reinforcement and 
stimulus, and for joint study as to what is 
needed to cultivate the spirit and practice of 
worship in the Protestant churches. 
b. To provide a leadership in the field of 
worship for those denominations which do 
not have any special committees of their 
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own dealing with this subject, but which 
feel the need for assistance. 


c. To provide a center for publishing arti- 
cles or other materials that it is believed will 
be equally useful in many denominations. 


d. To use the religious press as a channel 
for calling attention to the more important 
materials produced by the various denomi- 
national agencies or by others engaged in 
the study of worship. 


“4, That, if the work of the Committee during 
the remaining months of the present quad- 
rennium indicates that there is a fruitful 
service to be rendered in this field, careful 
consideration be given at the beginning of 
the next quadrennium to the appointment 
of a permanent Commission on Worship.” 


It is planned that this new Committee shall repre- 
sent a real coordination and reinforcement of the 
present interests of the various denominations rather 
than any outside agency superimposed upon them. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE SHANGHAI TRAGEDY 


. MEANY ARE EAGER “to know whether the 
M Churches have been able to exercise any 
~ effective influence during the crisis in the Far 

East. The following is a brief summary of some of 
the developments in which the Federal Council of 


Churches has had a part. 
On February 26 the Administrative Committee of 


the Council, at a session called especially to consider 


the situation, adopted the following “Message to the 
Churches,” which was the product of extended study: 


“We, members of the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, com- 
mitted by the Gospel of Christ to the ideal of world fellow- 
ship and international peace, express the following convictions 
concerning the tragic situation in the Far East and transmit 
them to the churches for careful consideration and appropriate 
action. 

“7. A momentous decision, which may determine the course 
of history for decades ahead, faces the United States and the 
other nations. The present conflict in the Orient, whatever 
the technicalities, is virtually war. In our judgment, the 


United States should cooperate with the other nations in the 


closest possible way, using every available method of peace 
for maintaining the integrity of the Pact of Paris. Under no 
circumstances whatsoever should the United States allow itself 
to be drawn into a war with either China or Japan, nor should 
it join with the other powers in any measures of military 
coercion, ° 

“2. We strongly endorse and support the position taken by 
Secretary of State Stimson in making it known to the world 
that the United States will not recognize the legality of any 
title or right gained in violation of the pledges contained in 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact and the Nine Power Treaty. We 
earnestly hope that the other governments of the world will 
join with the United States in support of this policy. We be- 
lieve that the general acceptance of the principle of mon- 


recognition of national advantages gained by military means 
in violation of peace pledges will go far toward preventing 
resort to war. 


“3. We hold it to be contrary to sound public policy for the 
United States, while protesting the violation of treaties, to 
permit its nationals to supply the military instruments em- 
ployed in their violation. Our Government should, we believe, 
forbid the exportation of arms and munitions to China and 
Japan and condema loans to either country which might be 
used to assist in military operations. And we urge the churches 
of other nations to recommend similar action by their govern- 
ments. 


“4. If every other measure for the restoration of peace 
should fail and the other nations by concerted action should 
declare that either party to the conflict has resorted to force in 
violation of its treaty obligations, and should consequently 
sever trade and financial relations with such nations, we be- 
lieve that the United States, as a last resort, should declare 
an embargo on trade with that nation. It should be explicitly 
understood that such action will not include a naval blockade 
or a resort to any other type of naval or military pressure. 
While aware of the objections which may be brought against 
the use of an embargo, we are convinced that such a collec- 
tive withholding of trade is a valid instrument of social dis- 
cipline and vastly preferable to allowing the war to take its 
course. 

“The Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
sends this message to the churches in the knowledge that on 
some of the questions discussed no consensus of opinion has 
as yet been formulated throughout the constituent denomina- 
tions, and in the hope that the views herein expressed may be 
an aid in arriving at clear judgments on the moral issues 
involved.” 


Many cable messages have passed back and forth 
between Christian leaders in the United States, China 
and Japan—all symbols of a fellowship in Christ 
which reaches across national barriers and ministers 
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to mutual understanding. The latest of these was the 
Federal Council’s cablegram on February 26 to the 
National Christian Councils of both China and Japan, 
as follows: 

“In this hour of crisis the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America desires to express again its deepest 
sympathy with our Christian brethren in China (Japan). We 
are bound to you by the ties of a fellowship in Christ which 
nothing can break. 

“While humbly confessing the sins of Western peoples in 
their national policies, we feel the time has now come for 
Christian people in all nations to unite in upholding the new 
peace machinery of the world. We join with you in prayer 
that further warfare may be avoided and lasting peace be 
speedily secured.” 

Behind these most recent actions lay several im- 
portant earlier procedures. 

When the tragedy began in Shanghai, a cablegram 
was immediately sent (January 30) to one of the most 
influential missionaries in Tokyo, stating that “Amer- 
ican opinion is horrified by Japanese slaughter of inno- 
cent Chinese in Shanghai.” Supplementing, as it did, 
a long confidential letter sent to the same missionary 
in December, the cabled information would certainly 
be conveyed to leaders, not only in Christian circles, 
but also in the government. 

A cablegram was sent (February 2) to the chairman 
of the Japanese National Conference for International 
Peace through Religion, which read: “American re- 
ligious leaders long friendly to Japan horrified at 
bombing civilian Chinese in Shanghai, including help- 
less men, women, children. Earnestly appeal your 
committee use utmost influence to prevent continua- 
tion of such procedures.” The sending of this cable- 
gram seemed especially appropriate, since the Japanese 
Conference for International Peace through Religion, 
held last June and attended by 342 representative men 
and women of the Buddhist, Confucianist and Chris- 
tian, faiths, had adopted a series of striking resolu- 
tions on their responsibility for world peace and had 
conveyed them to the Federal Council of Churches. 

The situation in Shanghai developed so rapidly and 
ominously that a frank and friendly letter from the 
officers of the Federal Council was presented to the 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 3 by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick in person. This letter 
set forth the dismay and sorrow of American Chris- 
tians over what was taking place in Shanghai. The 
Ambassador graciously offered to transmit the mes- 
sage to his government in Tokyo. 

On February 5, a special session of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Federal Council adopted a 
resolution which said in part: 

“The rapidly increasing horrors consequent upon military 
action in the Far East vividly reveal the appalling situation 
created in the world by great armaments and the ready resort 
to their use. The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America regards pres- 


ent conditions in Shanghai as a clarion call to the nations, 
our own included, to redouble their efforts to achieve a radi- 
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cal reduction of armament and to strengthen the institutions 
of world peace. Instead of treating the chaotic conditions 
in the Orient as indicating the futility of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, we regard them as demonstrating the absolute necessity 
for holding the Conference and making it a complete success.” 


During all these anxious weeks, the officers of the 
Federal Council of Churches, keeping in close touch 
with the Department of State in Washington, have 


been confident that the Department is giving the Sino- ~ . 


Japanese problem both careful attention and wise 
handling. 


Eacu In His Own TonGuE 


A fire-mist and a planet,— 
A crystal and a cell,— 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 
And caves where the cave-men dwell, 
Then a sense of law and beauty, | 
And a face turned from the clod,— 
s Some call it Evolution, 
And others’ call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high,— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod,— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty,— 
A mother starved for her brood,— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood, 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 


WitttAm Herpert CARRUTH 
PERSONAL REticion No. 33 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street; New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by num- | 
ber and enclose 50c. for 50, $1.00 per C., $7.00 per M. 
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_ are represented in the conference. 
_vited to join. 


4 HE AUTOMOBILE now makes it possible 
to hold largely attended state-wide meetings 
of the ministers of all denominations for two 

or three days for fellowship, discussion, and inspira- 

tion. The success of these annual “round-ups” in 


Ohio during the last thirteen years has encouraged 
other states, until state convocations of ministers are 


“now coming to have an important place in the Chris- 
_ tian cooperative movement. 


A conference of convocation officials was formed 
last June in order that there may be an exchange of 
experiences and cooperative planning. ‘Twelve states 
Others are in- 
The officers of the conference are: 
Chairman, Rev. B. F. Lamb, of the Ohio Council of 
Churches; Secretary, Rev. John C. White, of the Ne- 


_braska Council of Religious Education; Executive 


Secretary, Rev. Roy B. Guild, of the Federal Coun- 
cil. 


Many questioned the advisability of planning for 


‘such gatherings in this year of depression. With one 


exception the decision was in the affirmative. Atten- 
dance has been lessened but has been good, and each 
convocation voted heartily to meet a year hence. There 
has been a generous participation of representatives of 
the International Council of Religious Education, of 
the Home Missions Council, and the Federal Council, 
as well as of leading clergymen. Following are brief 
summaries of meetings held during the winter. 


MassacHUSETTS—NOVEMBER 16-17 


The Pastors Convention was held at Worcester in 


connection with the Annual Meeting of the Massa- 


chusetts Federation of Churches and the Massachu- 
setts Council of Religious Education. A forum on 
“The Limits of Free Speech” attracted great interest. 
The principal speakers were Dr. A. Z. Conrad and 
Rev. Robert Bakeman. As a result of the discussion 
a resolution was adopted urging cities to provide for 
public discussion, as is done in Hyde Park, London. 
Sectional meetings were held on Town and Country 
Churches and Unemployment. Notable addresses were 
given by leading pastors of Massachusetts and by 
Rey. William R. King, of the Home Missions Council 
and Rey. Harry Munro, of the International Council 
of Religious Education. The registrations for the 
meeting totaled 110, from 11 denominations. 


This annual meeting was regarded as one of the 
most successful ever held. There was lively interest 
and good attendance at all the sessions. Opinions 
were exchanged frankly but always in friendly man- 
ner. 
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STATE CONVOCATIONS OF MINISTERS 


Maryranp-DEeLtaware—Nov. 19-20 


The ministers met at Baltimore-——under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Federation of Churches and the 
Maryland-Delaware Council of Religious Education. 
The representative character of the attendance, though 
not large, was strikingly manifest, indicating that the 
seeds of Christian cooperation are growing vigorously 
in all parts of the area covered. 


One significant event of the convocation was an in- 
formal luncheon attended by sixteen denominational 
leaders responsible for church extension throughout 
the state. This group voted to meet again to form 
plans for comity procedures on a state-wide basis. 


The findings of the group on the Town and Country 
Church included the following: 


“The problems of the country church are so diversified and 
complex that no single church or denomination is sufficient 
to solve alone these problems. Hence closer cooperation and 
the willingness to face the realities of life, including the 
problems created by competitive church organizations, are 
imperative. The leaders and participating ministers seem 
unusually unanimous in their agreement that closer church 
cooperation is essential to the future welfare of our rural 
people and the country church. 


“The program of the country church must arise out of 
life-needs and minister to people, rather than perpetuate 
creeds or institutions. This program should include (1) wor- 
ship of the highest quality, (2) a program of Christian edu- 
cation, based upon the best methods and plans available, and 
(3) a consistent program of service to the community, with 
a recognition of moral, political, industrial, agricultural, eco- 
nomic and religious problems of the community, and with 
due recognition of our obligation to society everywhere.” 


NEBRASKA—JANUARY II-I3 


The Nebraska Ministers’ Convocation, under the 
auspices of the Nebraska Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, held its second annual session in Hastings. Min- 
isters from fifteen denominations were present, repre- 
senting twenty-three Nebraska counties. The Convo- 
cation, at its opening sessions, came to grips with vital 
questions when, under Professor Alden G, Alley, it 
discussed “America and the League of Nations,” and 
the “Coming Disarmament Conference.” 


During the morning of the second day Dr. G. W. 
Rosenlof, director of secondary education and teacher 
training for the state of Nebraska, presented the re- 
sults of a survey he had conducted to ascertain the ex- 
tent of and the desire for cooperation between the 


‘church and the public school in the building of a better 


citizenship. Dr. Rosenlof’s presentation, accompanied 
by a ten-page report of the answers given to his ques- 
tions by one hundred eighty-three public school leaders, 
was followed by a lively discussion. So moved were 
the ministers by this very vital question, that the Con- 
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vocation appointed a committee of pastors under the 
chairmanship of President Edwin B. Dean of Doane. 
College to study with Dr. Rosenlof ways and means 
of cooperation between the church and public school 
and report to the 1933 Convocation. 

One of the “high spots” was a lengthly report made 
by a committee on comity, Dr. A. V. King, chair- 
man, appointed by the first Convocation. This com- 
mittee, in cooperation with the denominational execu- 
tives of the state and with the aid of Dr. J. Robert 
Hargreaves of the Home Missions Council, had com- 
pleted studies of two Nebraska counties. Upon its own 
recommendation the committee was instructed to con- 
tinue its work in a wider field by studying and report- 
ing on church conditions in thirteen additional coun- 
ties. Dr. Hargreaves was present throughout the 
entire period the Convocation was in session and will 
aid in carrying on the studies in the new counties. 

Dr. Roy B. Guild of the Federal Council not only 
aided greatly in planning the program and securing 
speakers, but was present during the Convocation both 
for an address and for the pioneer work of Protestant 
cooperation. Dr. Hugh S. Magill was also present for 


(Continued on page 27) 


CouncIL ASKED TO HELP PREVENT 
HOARDING 


The Federal Council of Churches, as the most in- 
clusive body of American Protestantism, was invited 
by President Hoover to be represented in the confer- 
ence held in the Cabinet Room at the White House, on 
February 6, to consider measures for preventing 
hoarding. Those present at the White House Con- 
ference included the executives of forty-two national 
organizations, educational, social, commercial, indus- 
trial and religious. After explaining that approxi- 
mately $1,300,000,000 have been withdrawn from pro- 
ductive channels through hoarding, President Hoover 
appealed to the various organizations to help carry 
on an educational campaign concerning the funda- 
mental soundness of American institutions. The new 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Ogden L. Mills, and 
General Dawes, as Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, pointed out that, although hoard- 
ing is done in the interest of security, it really pro- 
motes insecurity, since it turns money into unproduc- 
tive channels. 

Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, has been named by President Hoover to 
serve as Chairman of the national organization that is 
to combat hoarding. Dr. Cavert, as the General Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council, has been invited to be- 
come a member of the Advisory Committee which 
Colonel Knox is creating. 
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Pioneers of Christian Unity 


(As the Federal Council approaches the end of a 
quarter-century, the BULLETIN, in successive issues, 
will give brief biographical sketches of “Pioneers of — 
Christian Unity,” most of whom have passed on, or 
retired from active service, that we may be reminded 
of those upon whose foundations we have the privi- 
lege of building. They will be prepared by Dr. Mac- 
farland, whose knowledge of these leaders has been © 
intimate.—Ep1Tor ). 


ELIAS B. SANFORD 


Dr. Sanford, born at Westhrook, Conn., June 6, 
1843, now approaches his ninetieth anniversary. After 
graduating at Wesleyan, he served Congregational pas- 
torates, one in his birthplace, for twenty-five years, 
and became the organizer and secretary of the Open 
and Institutional Church League in 1895. He like- 
wise organized the National Federation of Churches © 
in 1900, which was the precursor of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Associated 
with other pioneers and prophets, he was the moving” 
spirit and secretary of the Interchurch Conference of 
1905, which instituted the Federal Council in 1908. 
He was the Council’s Corresponding Secretary until 
1912, when he retired as Honorary Secretary, at a 
time when he was ill and his recovery doubtful. 


He is the author of several volumes and for years 
wrote constantly for the religious press. 


Untiringly faithful, lovable and persuasive in dis- 
position, skilful in the art of selecting other men of 
light and leading to support him, Dr. Sanford may 
appropriately occupy the first place in this series, be- 
cause of his undaunted faith in the midst of other 
men’s doubt. Since retirement, he has lived on a 
modest farm at Middlefield, Conn., with his life com- 
panion until her death, and now with his daughter, 
ever following the progress of the Council with s 
pathetic understanding and prayer. 


Sr 
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The Disarmament Scene—at Geneva and Here 


ESIROUS of making a more tangible and 
D united impact on the thinking of the Confer- 

ence now meeting in Geneva, a large number 
of Christian international groups with headquarters at 
Geneva have joined in a “Christian Disarmament 
Committee.” The Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work, the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, the World’s Alli- 
ance of the Y. M. C. A.’s, the World Student Chris- 
* tian Federation, the World’s Y. W. C. A. and the 
Friends International Service are among the organi- 
zations which are members of this committee. The 
Federal Council of Churches is brought into the pic- 
ture through its cooperation with the Universal Chris- 
tian Council for Life and Work and through Dr. 
Henry A. Atkinson, who has been authorized by the 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Council to 

be its correspondent at Geneva. 


One of the first acts of the Committee was to pre- 
sent to the World Disarmament Conference a set of 
resolutions that had been adopted by various religious 
' organizations, calling for a reduction of armaments. 
Dr. Joachim Mueller of Germany, in laying these res- 
olutions before the Conference on February 6, said, 
“While there is a diversity in our ranks about the best 
- methods to adopt, there is unity among us as to the 
immediate aim of our endeavor.” On this same day 
disarmament petitions containing the names of mil- 
lions of people were presented to the Conference 
leaders by representatives of the churches, schools, 
women’s and youth groups, and business and labor 
organizations. 


Dr. Atkinson reports that the Christian Disarma- 
ment Committee has established its Geneva headquar- 
ters at the American Parish and Community House, 
where services of intercession for peace and goodwill 
are held daily. Occasional addresses on the work of 
the Disarmament Conference are given in the Lecture 
Hall by W. Arnold Foster, Technical Adviser to 
the National Peace Council of London, assisted from 
’ time to time by speakers of other nationalities. There 
is no thought of anything like lobbying or intruding 
into the work of the Conference; the sole objective is 
the effective expression of the prayers and desires of 
Christians generally for a righteous world order. 


AMERICAN CHURCHES PRAy FoR DisaRMAMENT 


The World Disarmament Conference was the sub- 
| ject of prayer throughout the United States on Sun- 
day, January 31, in accordance with the call of the 
Federal Council of Churches. In many cities special 
services were held. In Boston, a union service was 


held in Faneuil Hall, addressed by Professor S. Ralph 
Harlow of Smith College, and every minister in 
Greater Boston received a special letter from the Fed- 
eration of Churches, asking him to preach and to have 
special prayers on the subject of peace. Dr. Kin- 
solving’s sermon on peace at the Trinity Church was 
broadcast, as was also the sermon of Rabbi Harry 
Levi at Temple Israel. Cardinal O’Connell cordially 
cooperated by holding a special service in the Cathe- 
dral of the Holy Cross. 


In Detroit, the Council of Churches invited the pas- 
tors to offer special prayer for the success of the Dis- 
armament Conference, and it also designated February 
24 as a special Day of Prayer for peace and employ- 
ment, as a part of the regular Lenten meetings. It is 
arranging for a continuous service from ten a.m. to 
four p.m., under the charge of a group of pastors 
who will be responsible hour by hour. 


In Buffalo, a special Service of Prayer was held 
in St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, in which repre- 
sentatives of other communions and of the Buffalo 
Council of Churches participated. 


In Washington, D. C., two services were held, one 
at the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, where 
Bishop William F. McDowell gave the address, and 
the other at the Washington Cathedral, Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes being the speaker. This latter address 
was broadcast. Bishop McDowell introduced his 
stirring appeal with these words: 


“The Disarmament Conference at Geneva will be 
at one focus of the ‘Ordeal of This Generation.’ The 
members will need all the wisdom and courage they 
can command. They will need all the help they can 
obtain. For the statesmen who gather there the meet- 
ing will take on some of the features of a day of 
judgment. Such a day is not wholly the end. of an 
era; it is the beginning of a new order. Days of 
judgment are not for winding up things by ending 
them, but for winding them up so they will run. 
Judgments of approval or condemnation are passed 
upon elements of the old order, and they are either 
made permanent for use or sent into the outer dark- 
ness for destruction. But the great interest in the 
process lies in the establishment of a new mode of life. 
Such a meeting as the one.now coming should be 
chiefly creative and constructive. The life of the na- 
tions must go on for humanity’s sake. It cannot go 
on as it has been going. The process of creating a 
new international order is our present ordeal.” 
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(): Sunday, February 21, Mrs. Charles A. 


Lindbergh gave a radio address over a net: 

work of stations describing the personal 
experiences of herself and her famous husband in 
flying over the flood areas of China last fall, Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s graphic description has done much to 
stimulate interest in the movement for relief spon- 
sored jointly by the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Foreign Missions Conference, and China Famine 
Relief. ; 

The third and final stage in the relief program has 
now arrived, according to information from China. 
The first task was to organize concentration camps 
for refugees found huddled helplessly on hillocks and 
high ground near their inundated homes. These people 
were already weak from hunger and exposure when 
reached by rescuers, and in the camps had only rude 
shelters of woven grasses for protection from the 
cold. 


The distribution of food and warm clothing, so 
far as either was obtainable, the caring for the sick, and 
the prevention of epidemics occupied the heroic relief 
workers throughout the autumn and early winter until 
the waters receded. Because of the extent of the 
flooded area—greater than the entire State of New 
York—funds for food even were tragically inadequate, 
despite the response of Christian people everywhere. 
Tales of heartrending horror and self-sacrifice con- 


MRS. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH TELLING AMERICA, 

VIA THE RADIO, OF THE HORRIBLE CONDITIONS OF 

FLOOD AND FAMINE WHICH SHE AND HER HUSBAND 
WITNESSED IN CHINA 


tinue to fill the reports of those on the scene who are 
struggling to the utmost of their strength and re- 
sources to save as many lives as available funds and 
almost superhuman effort make possible. 


The three mottoes of Sir John Hope Simpson, — . 
Director-General of the National Flood Relief Com- 


mission, are “Let no one die who can possibly be 
saved. No work, no relief. Infinite inspection.” 
Under this policy, work has begun making rude roads 
over the stretches of mud left by the flood, creating 
sub-depots for supplies, and on other operations neces- 
sary to return the survivors to their home sites. 
Though thrifty industrious folk, the refugees must 
still be fed and aided while rebuilding their homes and 
until they can get a crop out of their devastated fields. 
This final phase of relief work calls for large numbers 
of additional volunteers and multiplies the organiza- 
tional details, despite the redoubled efforts of the pres- 
ent staff. 

The Chinese Government bought 15,000,000 bush- 


els of wheat from the Federal Farm Board in this: 


country. Some of this wheat is being exchanged for 


seed rice and other supplies for the returning refugees. — 


The ocean transportation on the wheat from this coun- 
try cost the Chinese Government about $1,350,000 
Chinese currency. 

To abandon now the flood victims, who have suf- 
fered so frightfully from hunger, cold, and loss of 
homes, would cause widespread starvation and result 
in a second major catastrophe in the form of famine. 
Fifty cents in American currency will feed an adult 
in China for a month and give him strength enough 
to do day labor in return for his rations. 


CONFERENCES ON EVANGELISM IN THE 
SOUTH 


The last two weeks of January for a number of 
years have been used by the Federal Council’s Com- 
mission on Evangelism as a time to visit some section 


of the nation and hold evangelistic conferences in the — 
leading cities. The visiting team has been made up ~ 


each year of the Secretaries of Evangelism from the 
various denominations, and there is a definite aim to 
reach as many pastors and lay leaders of all the 
churches as possible. 

This year three leading cities in the South were 


visited from January 31 to February 2. They were | 
Louisville, Nashville and Atlanta. In each place the © 


meetings and program were arranged through the city 


ministerial organizations in the way that the local — 


groups felt would be most helpful. 


The team this year was composed of the following 


men: C. A. Goddard, Nashville, Tenn., representing 


gi 
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~ the M. E. Church, South; Charles W. Brewbaker, 
Dayton, O., representing the United Brethren; Rufus 
- C. Zartman, Philadelphia, representing the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., and C. L. Goodell and Jesse M. 
_ Bader, Secretaries of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Evangelism. 

The meetings in all three cities were attended by 
large numbers, and great interest was manifested. In 
Atlanta, it was reported that the morning meeting was 
the largest gathering of pastors that the city had ever 
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known. Resolutions expressing appreciation for these 
visits were passed unanimously by the cities visited. 

Rev. Jesse M. Bader, whose election as Field Sec- 
retary of the Commission on Evangelism was an- 
nounced in the January BuLLeTIn, took up his work 
with the Federal Council in connection with the South- 
ern conferences. Already Dr. Bader is in great de- 
mand in many parts of the country for leadership in 
plans for evangelism and in developing a cooperative 
spirit in carrying them out. 


Plans in the Interest of the Rural Church 


HE joint Committee on Town and Country, 
representing the Home Missions Council and 
the Federal Council of Churches, has issued a 
pamphlet describing the various summer schools for 
rural pastors. These schools, interdenominational in 
character, aim to assist pastors to develop the best 
methods of work and to understand the problems of 
modern country life. A wide variety of courses is 
offered dealing with rural sociology, community recre- 
-ation, the Sunday school in the rural church, inter- 
church cooperation, family life and the minister’s 
message. 

The cost of attending these schools is kept down 
to an irreducible minimum, usually ranging from $15 
to $25 for a two-week period. In some of the denom- 
inations scholarships are made available through the 
home missionary boards. 

The schools scheduled for the spring and summer 
of 1932, all following the curriculum suggested by the 
- Committee on Town and Country, are as follows: 


Rural Church School, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
March 28-April 9 
New England School for Town and Country Ministers, 
Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
June 13-24 
Rural Leadership School, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 
June 27-July 8 ; 
Auburn Summer School of Theology, Auburn, N. Y. 
June 27-August 4 
School for Town and Country Ministers, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 
July 5-15 
Indiana Rural Pastors’ School, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 
June 27-July 8 
Virginia Summer School for Rural Ministers, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
July 12-22 
Summer School for Town and Country Ministers, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 18-29 
Rural Pastors’ School, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
June 13-July 1 
Summer School for Rural Pastors, South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings, S. D. 
July 11-22 


California Agricultural College, Davis, Calif. 
May 9-20 


Oregon Summer School for Rural Pastors, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 
June 20-July 8 
Pastors’ Fellowship School, Estes Park, Colo. 
July 17-30 
Schools in session for one week and offering a more 
limited curriculum : 
Summer School for Ministers and Christian Workers, Hol- 


lister, Mo. 
August I-12 


Pastors’ School and State Ministers’ Conference, Jackson’s 
Mill, W. Va. 


May 9-14 
A series of summer schools for rural pastors in 
Negro churches is also conducted as a result of a 
benefaction from the late Julius Rosenwald. This is 
the third successive year in which these schools have 
been held in various parts of the South. 


Preparations are already being made for the ob- 
servance of Rural Life Sunday, which this year falls 
on May 1. Pamphlet materials which will be of help 
to the local pastor are being prepared by Rev. H. W. 
Foreman of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Last year 10,000 copies of the 
suggestions for the observance of Rural Life Sunday 
were sold. 


Fellowship of Prayer Makes Wide 
Appeal 


The Fellowship of Prayer for the 1932 Lenten 
season, issued under the title, “Recapturing the Radi- 
ance,’ has been in great demand in many denomina- 
tions and in all parts of the country. Its daily Scrip- 
ture readings, meditations and prayers create an atti- 
tude of worship which is in full keeping with the spirit 
of Lent. Hundreds of appreciative letters have come, 
expressing gratitude for what the Fellowship has 
meant to its readers. One of the most interesting of 
these letters describes the way in which the Fellow- 
ship of Prayer is reaching lonely groups in the light- 
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houses and Coast 
Guard stations. Rev. 
Orville J. Guptill, 
Superintendent of the 
Mission House of the 
Maine Sea Coast Mis- 
sionary Society, writes 
of the Fellowship as 
follows: 


“For several years 
we have used more 
each year—last year 
400 copies. This year 
we have used 500. A 
copy goes to each 
lighthouse family in 
the First District 
and to each of the members of nine of the Coast 
Guard stations, besides others on the coast. How it is 
valued! We receive always more appreciative notes 
and requests for the extension of the service to friends 
or relatives.” 


FREDERICK L. FAGLEY 


Those who have used the Fellowship of Prayer will 
be interested to know something of its history. It 
originated in the fertile mind of Rev. Frederick L. 
Fagley, who in 1919 became Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Commission on Evangelism, and is now 
Associate Secretary of the National Council of Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches. It was designed 
to contribute to the observance of Lent in that de- 
nomination. It soon made a favorable impression in 
other circles as well, with the result that the Congre- 
gational Commission generously arranged to make the 
Fellowship available for all the groups comprising the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Relief for Miners’ Families Urgently 
Needed 


“The desperate need of food among miners’ families 
in the soft coal areas is rapidly approaching a crisis,” 
declares James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the 
Federal Council of Churches, in a special emergency 
appeal to the churches of the country. 


Mr. Myers, who has recently returned from a tour 


of inspection of the Quaker child-feeding stations, 


said: “While the Quakers are doing an effective piece 
of child-feeding and have distributed many tons of 
clothing, which has been received from nearly every 
state in the Union, their funds and supplies are in- 
sufficient for the heavy strain of the mid-winter crisis, 
which is nearly upon them. Not only children, but 
thousands of mothers and fathers as well, are in need 
of food. Unless these needs are met, and met quickly, 
untold suffering and sickness will result, and no one 
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need be surprised if acts of desperation and violence 
occur. The situation constitutes, to my mind, the most } 
acute relief problem and the most critical social prob- 
lem in the United States today.” . 

The American Friends Service Committee (Quak- 
ers), which has the endorsement and cooperation of 
the Federal Council of Churches, is thinking not alone 
in terms of immediate relief, but is carrying on studies 
and experimental projects in rehabilitation and re- 
construction, including adult vocational training, place- 
ment service, gardening projects and _ recreational 
activities. 

Analytical studies of unemployment in typical 
camps of different parts of the coal fields are be- 
ing made so as to discover the abilities, education, 
training and capacity of the miners which might en- 
able them to secure jobs in other industries, since the 
coal industry is seriously over-developed. 


A program of education is also being attempted in 
order to inform public opinion and arouse the public 
conscience to the need of an adequate reorganization 
and intelligent planning of this industry. A commit- 
tee is preparing a discussion outline on the problems 
of the bituminous coal industry. A play has been 
written, entitled “Shoes—An American Tragedy,” de- 
signed to present in simple but dramatic form the 
need for shoes and clothing among the children. Copies 
of this play and of the discussion outline may be 
obtained from the office of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


Money for relief should be sent quickly to Miss 
Olive Van Horn, Treasurer of Coal Areas Relief, 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. All funds will be forwarded to the 
Quakers for relief in the field. Clothing should be 
sent direct, prepaid, from the East, to American © 
Friends. Service Committee, “For Miners,” 1515 ~ 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; and from the West, 
to American Friends Service Committee, Morgantown, 


W. Whey ’ 


An Acknowledgment 


Due to a much regretted oversight, the January 
issue did not make acknowledgment to The Presby-— 
tertan Magazine for the article entitled ““The Chris- — 
tian Adventure” by Toyohiko Kagawa. This article 
was an exclusive interview given to the editor of the 
Presbyterian Magazine by Dr. Kagawa, just on the 
eve of his sailing for Japan. The Presbyterian Maga- 
zine deserves hearty congratulation for its initiative in 
securing this impressive statement from the great 
Japanese Christian, and the Fepzrat CouncrL BuL- 
LETIN desires to express its indebtedness for the 
article. ’ 


x , 
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Ffonor Roll of States Free from Lynching 


Roll of states free from lynchings in 1931, 

according to the list published by the Federal 
Council’s Commission on Race Relations. In an- 
nouncing this annual anti-lynching Honor Roll, Dr. 
George E. Haynes, Secretary of the Commission, 
said: 


4 NHIRTY-NINE STATES were on the Honor 


“Six states, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Tennessee and West Virginia, that had been 


-on the Honor Roll in previous years, were removed 


because of the reappearance of lynching in their terri- 
tory in 1931; and six states, Georgia, Indiana, Okla- 
homa, North Carolina, South Carolina and Texas, 
were restored because again free from lynching during 
The total number of victims decreased 
tromi2) in 1930 to 13. in 1931. 


“All these states that lost their places have been on 
the Honor Roll in other years. Maryland had been 
free of lynching since 1911, North Dakota since 1914, 


- West Virginia since 1920, Missouri since 1927 and 


Tennessee since 1929. Only two states, Florida and 
Mississippi, have never been eligible to the Honor 
Roll.” 

In pointing out some trends shown in'the record of 
states Dr. Haynes said, “Two significant trends in 
lynching are indicated by the experience of last year. 
First, constant vigilance of the press, the churches and 
the people of a state is necessary to protect their terri- 
tory from lynchers once it has become free. Six states 
gained places on the Honor Roll but six other states 
lost their places. 

“Second, preventions of lynchings, as recorded by 
the Department of Records and Research of Tuskegee 
Institute, show that instances of lynchings prevented 
have been greater for several years than the number 
of atrocities committed. In 1931, fifty-seven such in- 
stances were recorded, and in all of these officers of 
the law prevented the lynchings. There seems to be a 
decided gain in the growing public opinion in support 
of officers of the law who protect and defend prisoners 
in their charge even if use of force becomes necessary. 
The fact that more preventions have been recorded 
than lynchings seems also to indicate that the mob 
spirit must be conquered before America can become 
a lynchless land. This is a special responsibility of 
the churches.” 

The Honor Roll of states free from lynching in 
1931 shows the following summary: 


Total states still having lynching in 1931........ 
Total states free from lynching in 1931......... 39 
Total states free from lynching in 1930........ 39 
Total states free from lynching in 1929......... 43 


4 


Total number of victims in 1931 (12 Negroes, 


MRE Et.  be5d ok xa agree hk eR ea oe iS 
ietalmumber of victims in?1930....-<..0 254. “a\\ 
Wotalenumber of victims in 1929. 22045. 2 ee 10 


UNEMPLOYMENT A CHRISTIAN WoRLD 
PROBLEM 


From April 24 to 30, representatives of the Chris- 
tian forces of the various nations will meet in Basle, 
Switzerland, under the auspices of the Research De- 
partment of the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work, for a world conference on their relation to 
the present problem of unemployment. 

This world conference is the outgrowth of an in- 
ternational “Life and Work” meeting, held in London 
in 1930, at which it was decided that each country 
should be asked to make a study of unemployment 
from its own point of view. The plan was that, when 
this had been done and when the findings thus made 
available had been studied by the Research Department 
of the Council at Geneva, there should be a world 
gathering of experts competent to make recommenda- 
tions to the churches and Christian employers as well 
as to workers. 

The preliminary work having been completed with 
the holding of a number of national study conferences 
of this character, the world conference is now to be 
held. 

Dr. Hans Schonfeld, German research expert, a 
member of the Life and Work headquarters staff, is 
preparing the agenda for this important gathering. 

It seems fitting that, after the bankers have con- 
sulted on the urgent needs of the hour from the purely 
banking point of view, the Christian forces should 
meet in the same city to consider what the implica- 
tions of this present time are for the Christian con- 
science. 


Dr. Keller Interprets Karl Barth’s Influence 
on the Churches 


Dr. Adolf Keller, Educational Secretary of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work at 
Geneva, treats the movement of Karl Barth in an en- 
tirely new relation in Der Weg der dialectischen The- 
ologie durch die kirkliche Welt, published by Kaiser 
Verlag, Munich. 

This volume interprets the Barthian dialectical the- 
ology in its effect on religious thought, on the life and 
activity of the churches and more especially on the 
movement for Christian Unity.. Professor H. R. 
Mackintosh, Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
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in his review, commends Dr. Keller’s volume warmly 
_ asa “most informative book,” and urges its wide dis- 
tribution. 

Dr. Keller sets forth Barth’s influence in the 
churches of the several countries as a corrective to 
over-emphasis, for example, on scientific history and 
psychology and tells us that Barth had something to 
say which the Church needed to hear. He is both dis- 
criminatingly sympathetic and critical of the dialectical 
theology and of its expositors, but on the whole be- 
lieves that it is making an original contribution to our 
age. 
Dr. Keller is naturally concerned with regard to its 
effect on the Ecumenical movement for Christian 
unity. He urges that these two movements need to 
understand each other. They have mutual world- 
wide interests and exponents. Both are striking phe- 
nomena in our age. 

The author’s familiarity with religious thought and 
life in both European countries and America enables 
him to tell us of the differing impressions which the 
new theological movement has made. He does not 
regard it as a system of theology, but rather as an 
attitude of mind. Dr. Keller judges that in America 
it is on the whole regarded as unintelligible. He also 
describes its discussion in Roman Catholic circles. 

He feels that the extraordinary impressiveness of 
the movement is religious rather than theological and 
that it has called the Christian world to a serious re- 
consideration of its message to the souls of men. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Keller’s significant volume 
may be translated or at least the substance of it made 
available to English readers. Many American Chris- 
tians would welcome it not only because of its sig- 
nificance, but also because of its author, in whom 
they have great confidence. 


First EXTENSION COURSE ON INTER- 
CHURCH COOPERATION 


Boston University is now offering what is believed 
to be the first “Home Study Course” in methods of 
church cooperation. This course is entitled “Inter- 
church Community Programs,” and is directed by Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Zahniser, formerly Executive Secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Council of Churches, now a 
member of the faculty of the Boston University School 
of Religious Education and Social Service, and also a 
special lecturer for the Federal Council of Churches. 

The following description, published in the Boston 
University Bulletin on Home Study Courses, out- 
lines the scope of this course by Professor Zahniser : 

“A course in the readjustment of programs of 
church work to meet modern social conditions. The 
actual present situation of the Christian enterprise in 
America is carefully studied, with particular attention 
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to lost areas and hampered advances and their causes, } 
along with the types of readjusted program which — 
have proved effective in various places. Efforts to 
promote Christian unity, both organic and federative, 
are examined, together with their relative successes 
and failures. Cooperative community programs of 
Evangelism, Religious Education and Social Service 
now in operation are reviewed and appraised witha | 
view to enabling each student to interpret their values 
in terms of his own community.” 

Another “Home Study Course” given by Professor 
Zahniser deals with “Case Work in Christian Service.” — 

Readers of the BULLETIN who may be interested in 
either of these courses may secure fuller information 
by writing to the Boston University School of Relig- 
ious Education and Social Service, 20 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Religious Liberty and Mutual 
Understanding” 


“Religious Liberty and Mutual Understanding” is 
the theme of a three-day gathering which is to be 
held in Washington, D. C., at the Hotel Willard, 
March 7-9, sponsored by the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. The seminar will bring together , 
selected representatives of the Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish groups. The general purpose of the Na- 
tional Conference, as defined by Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, one of its three co-chairmen, is to “associate 
thoughtful and earnest people in an effort to analyze — 
and allay the prejudices which exist between Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews.” 


The theme, “Religious Liberty,” is felt to be both 
important and timely. The bi-centennial of the birth 
of George Washington lends special emphasis to the 
ideal of goodwill and understanding among all the 
sections of the population. 


Much of the seminar will be devoted to group con-' 
ferences dealing with specific problems, and it is ex- 
pected that the most creative part of the meeting will 
be found in these.informal discussions. Among the 
addresses are the following: “Historical Backgrounds 
for the Discussion of Inter-Group Relations,” by 
Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; “The American Experience with Religious Free- 
dom,” by Professor Evarts B. Greene, of Columbia 
University ; and “A Minority Group Views the Amer- 
ican Religious Scene,” by Dr. Cyrus Adler, President 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary. The closing ad- 
dress will be given by Hon. Newton D. Baker. ¥ je 

Any who are interested in attending should make " 
application to Rev. Everett R. Clinchy, Director 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christa 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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New Crisis in Continental Protestant 
Churches 


Not since 1922—the year of the currency inflation 
—have the Protestant Churches of Europe been in so 
bad a fix as at the present time. 

In considering the effect of the world-wide depres- 
sion upon the church institutions in such countries as 
Germany, Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia and the Baltic States, it is necessary to 
take into consideration everything that has happened 
since 1914, and the fact that this new blow has fallen 
on peoples who have been living under severe strain 
during that period. Fifteen years of strife, political 
confusion, poverty, maladjustment, and uncertainty, 
have sapped the reserves of strength just as the cost 
of the war has drained the finances. 

The whole Inner Mission work of Germany and 
Austria is almost bankrupt. Due to the enormous 
amount of unemployment, and the fact that even the 
employed feel unemployment “just around the corner,” 
receipts for welfare institutions have fallen below one- 
third of the normal. The interest on the loans, which 
had to be taken up in 1922 and 1923 to replace the 
endowments lost by currency depreciation, in many 
cases cannot be met. Further borrowing is out of the 
question ; no bank would make further loans. 

With all this to cope with, the continental Churches, 
especially in Germany, Austria and the Baltic States, 
must face a steady increase of pressure exerted by the 
radical parties which in many cases have a controlling 
voice in the local governments. 

There is no doubt that the primary consideration 
now is to save the Protestant benevolent works in 
Germany, where they are most severely threatened. 
The Central Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe, whose American Office works 
under the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches, 
is now trying to arouse in the American churches a 
fuller appreciation of the gravity of the situation. 
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Home Study Courses 
for Church Workers 


offered by 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Practical courses in Interchurch 
Community Programs and Case 
Work in Christian Service. 


Cultural and practical courses in 
Biblical History and Literature, 
Curriculum and Administration, 
Fine Arts in Religion, Missions 
and Psychology. Several courses 
carry credit toward the bachelor’s 
degree. 


For full information address: 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


HENRY H. MEYER, Dean 
20 Mount Vernon Street. 


Boston, Mass. 


OOOODOSSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


CRUCIFIED 


On the cross of 
heathen = supersti- 
tion, ignorance and 
indifference, 

The suffering lepers 
of the world are 
appealing to com- 


passionate Chris- 
tianity 

For food, clothing, shelter, medical treat- 
ment. 


IN THIS LENTEN SEASON 
As we follow with penitence the pathway 
of our Saviour to His final sacrifice for us, 


May our hearts be touched anew by this 
pleading cry from the most neglected of 
all humanity. 

Christ said, “CLEANSE THE LEPERS!” 


$40 provides a year’s complete care. 


AMERICAN Mission To Lepers, INC. 
156 Fifth Ave., Room 1118-FC, New York 


The emclosed ‘$i snas4, sate eteeriae rane is my Easter 
sacrifice-gift for the lepers. 


INGLES ea EAS Scr ct eR aG Abo r Sac ah, te 


© 
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News of Interdenominational Pie and Work. 


Portland Celebrates 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The Church Federation of Portland 
(Maine), South Portland and Vicinity, 
on January 24 and 25, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The work of 
the Portland Federation has been a dis- 
tinguished contribution to ithe develop- 
ment of church cooperation in the North- 
east area, 

At the anniversary banquet one of the 
“leading speakers was Rev. Raymond 
Calkins of Cambridge, Mass., who was 
a moving spirit in the council in its 
early days and its first President. The 
arrangements for the anniversary were 
made by Mrs. Elsie M. Files, Chairman 
of the Anniversary Committee, and Rev. 
Morris H. Turk, President of the Fed- 
eration. 

The Federal Council was represented 
at the anniversary by a special message 
from Bishop McConnell as President, 
and by an address by Rev. Charles R. 
Zahniser, lecturer on church cooperation. 


Foreign Work of Y.M.C.A. 
Reorganized 


As a result of action taken by the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. last 
August, the foreign work of the Amer- 
ican Associations has been transferred to 
the International Committee, and Francis 
S. Harmon, Mississippi newspaper man, 
has been elected as General Secretary 
and will give his full time to the devel- 
opment of the program. Wilfred W. 
Fry of Philadelphia, President of N. W. 
Ayer and Son, Inc., was elected Chair- 
man of the International Committee. 

The new plan means a basic change 
in organization since the foreign work 
will now be entirely under the direction 
of the independent International Com- 
mittee instead of under the National 
Council created by the Associations. 

Mr. Harmon, who succeeds Dr. John 
R. Mott as the General Secretary of the 
International Committee, is a young 
man, only thirty-seven years old, who 
has been active in the Association’s af- 
fairs since his high school days. 


Goodwill Tours 
to South America 


In connection with the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention which is to be 
held at Rio de Janeiro, July 25-31, 1932, 
three goodwill tours for young people 
are being offered under the auspices of 
an interdenominational committee headed 
by Walter Getty of the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. It is expected that a 
considerable group of young: people in 
the churches will avail themselves of 
this opportunity both to receive the in- 
spiration of the World Convention and 
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also to learn about South America at 
first hand. The tours are offered at ex- 
ceedingly low rates, one being available 
at as small a figure as $330. Careful 
chaperonage is assured. 


World Alliance 
Has New Executive 


M. Henriod, formerly Secretary of 
the World Student Christian Federation, 
has just been elected the new General 
Secretary of the World Alliance for 
International - Friendship through the 
‘Churches. He begins his new work on 
March 1, and at that time the head- 
quarters of the organization are removed 
from London to Geneva. This is in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the Alliance at its last international ses- 
sion in Cambridge, England, last sum- 
mer. 


Music Week 
and the Churches 


A plan by which the churches can 
serve as music centers as a form of 
social service in ithe present emergency, 
is suggested in connection with the ninth 
annual National Music Week, May I-7. 
The suggestion to the churches is that 
they draw not only the older folk but the 
young men and women into the church 
environment through both sacred and 
secular music activities which will en- 
rich their lives. Definite suggestions are 
found in a leaflet, “Music Week in the 
Churches,” to be obtained upon a re- 
quest to the National Music Week Com- 
mittee, 45 West 45th Street, New York, 
which will also supply suggestions for 
enlisting the young people in the music 
of the Church. 

It is also suggested by the National 
Music Week Committee that, in a town 
where the Music Week is not already 
being organized, it would be a civic ser- 
vice on the part of the churches if they 
would unite the various elements of the 
city in a community-wide Music Week 
with the objective of “Enriching Human 
Lives Through Music.” Directions for 
such a community project are found in 
a pamphlet, “How to Organize a Music 
Week Committee,” which is also ob- 
tainable free from the National Com- 
mittee. 


Local Church 
Recites Social Creed 


The Methodist Church in Gurdon, 
Ark., of which Rev. M. T. Workman is 
pastor, has inaugurated a feature in its 
evening service which might well be 
emulated by churches throughout the 
country. As a regular part of the ser- 
vice the congregation recites together the 
Social Ideals of the Churches just as 
in the morning service they recite the 
Apostles’ Creed. Using the Social Ideals 
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of the Churches in this way as an in- 
tegral part of the worship, it is believed, 
helps to emphasize the spiritual signifi- 
cance of social relations and to integrate 
the social program of the church more 
closely with its devotional life. 


Portland (Oregon) Takes Up 
Unemployment Problem 

The Portland (Oregon) Council of 
Churches has officially adopted the state- 
ment on unemployment issued jointly by 
the Federal Council of Churches, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, as printed in the last issue of — 
the BuLLETIN. In connection with the 
official endorsement of this statement .by 
the Portland Council, effective publicity — 
was secured in the local newspapers. — 
Steps are being taken to set up an open — 
forum where the religious and ethical 
significance of economic problems may 
be discussed. 


English Statesman Addresses 
New York Federation 


At the Annual Dinner held by the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches on February 2, the speakers 
were the Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman,, 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington, D. C,, 
who spoke on “Spiritual Cooperation,” 
and the Hon. Joseph M. Kenworthy, 
Member of the English Parliament and 
an officer in the Royal Navy, who dis- 
cussed the theme “Will Civilization 
Crash?” Commander Kenworthy painted 
a somber picture of world conditions and 
appealed for an active interest in world’ 
problems on the part of the churches. 


Sherwood Eddy Makes 
Deep Impression in China 


From many quarters come glowing re- 
ports of the evangelistic work which Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy has been doing in vari- 
ous cities of China. The following com-: 
ment by Rev. F. C. Havighurst of Foo- — 
chow is typical: ‘“Foochow has just 
given Dr. Sherwood Eddy, evangelist 
for Christ throughout the world, the 
greatest reception he ever had here. Of 
course, the students and officials were 
eager to hear this friend of China for 
forty years who, as an eye-witness of 
the recent Japanese occupation of Man- — 
churia, rendered such timely service to 
China by his telegrams of protest 
against Japanese aggression sent to the — 
League and the statesmen of the leading — 
nations. But, instead of spending his — 
time discussing the solution of the all- 
important situation in Manchuria, Dr. 
Eddy frankly, mercilessly and ‘straight 
from the shoulder’ attacked the evils and 
sins in Chinese life. Like a Methodist 
evangelist, he preached individual 
national repentance and salvation. 
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fearlessly condemned communism and 
war as a means of recovering Manchuria, 
and repeatedly urged his audiences to 
love the Japanese. The students and of- 
ficials took the criticism and came back 
for more.” 


New Jersey Notes 
Trends Toward Cooperation 


At the Annual State Convention of 
the New Jersey Council of Religious 
Education, held in Trenton, January 27, 
28 and 29, under the chairmanship of 
Rev. John H. Earle, President, most of 
the time was devoted not to general ad- 
dresses, but to reports upon concrete 
programs looking toward more effective 
church cooperation in various areas of 
the state. The larger parish plan, now 
being put into operation in Morris 


’ County, received special consideration, as 


did also \the development of the new 
Bergen County Council 
The New Jersey Council of Churches 
has not yet reached the point of having 
an executive secretary, believing it 
wiser to let the cooperative movement de- 
velop quietly and without any special pres- 


sure, especially so since the New Jersey 


‘tional programs. 


Council of Religious Education is al- 
ready functioning in the field of educa- 
Dr. Cavert, of the 
Federal Council, gave tthe closing ad- 


dress at the New Jersey gathering on 


“Che 


tion.” 


Significance of Church Federa- 


What the Bergen County, N. J., 
Survey Disclosed 


A survey of the religious situation in 
Bergen County, N. J., a suburban area 


- across the Hudson River from New York 


@ 


City, has just been completed by the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions, 
under the general supervision of William 
P. Shriver. One of the striking results 
of this denominational survey. was the 
emergence of a general feeling that the 
needs of the county could be met only 
through interdenominational planning. 
This feeling was intensified by the fact 
that the completion of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, connecting New York 
with Bergen County, is expected to lead 
to an extensive increase of population. 

The results of the survey show that 
there are 305 churches in the county, of 
which 207 are Protestant. The leading 
Protestant denominations, in the order 
of their numerical strength, are as fol- 
lows: Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed, 
Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, 
Congregational. 

At the meeting held in Hackensack on 
December 14, to consider the survey of 
conditions in the county and the religious 
occupation of the county, all these de- 
nominations were represented. Those 
present learned that, within the county, 
there are communities of 1,500 péople 
with over 325 children under fourteen 
years of age but with no church within 
several. miles. They also learned that 


of Churches. - 
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less than one-half of the population of 
thirteen years of age or Over are mem- 
bers of any church. A “Bergen County 
Council of Religion” was created to de- 
velop a cooperative approach. 


Preparing Biography 
of Josiah Strong 

An advisory Committee has been or- 
ganized to sponsor a Memorial Biography 
of Josiah Strong, one of the pioneers in 
Christian unity and the development of 
the Christian social conscience, to be 
prepared by Dr. Nathaniel M. Pratt. 
The Committee includes Frank Mason 
North, Edward T. Devine, John R. Mott, 
Charles S. Macfarland, Graham Taylor, 
and other associates of Dr. Strong. If 
any of our readers have letters or docu- 
ments that might be useful, they are in- 
vited to send them to Dr. Pratt at 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Scotland Forms First 
Council of Churches 

A Scottish correspondent of the Fed- 
eral Council, [van G. Grimshaw of Edin- 
burgh, reports that the churches of Dun- 
fermline have formed what is believed 
to be the first council of churches in 
Scotland. Its aim is “to enable the 
churches of Dunfermline to speak with 
one voice on questions of local, national, 
or international righteousness.” The ex- 
ample of church federation in America 
was strongly appealed to in the move- 
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ment which led to the creation of the 
new organization in Scotland. Eleven 
Protestant denominations are included in 
the new council. 


People’s Church 
Has Great Support 


The People’s Church at East Lansing, 
Mich., which was built and is supported 
by four of the leading denominations of 
the state and which thas sometimes been 
referred to as “the pride of Michigan,” 
has recently had an experience which re- 
veals the enthusiasm of the community 
for this cooperative enterprise. Rey. 
N. A. McCune, who has been the leader 
in the church since its origin fourteen 
years ago, recently received a tempting 
call to the pastorate of a Detroit church. 
While he was deliberating as to his de- 
cision, the people of the parish prepared 
a ballot as to whether they felt it better 
for Dr. McCune to go or stay. The 
result of the secret ballot was that, out 
of 828 votes, 792, or 95.7 per cent, voted 
for him to remain. 


Dr. McCune has regarded this vote as 
an inescapable call to remain with the 
work which he has developed. 


A considerable part of the congregation 
at the East Lansing church is made up 
of students from the Michigan State 
Agricultural College and it was for the 
purpose of providing the best possible 
ministry to the students that the inter- 
denominational church was established. 


State Convocations of Ministers 
(Continued from page 18) 


part of the second day and reported the 


progress being made in cooperative Chris- 


tian education. 

The inspirational addresses of the three 
days were brought by Dr. Roy L. Smith 
and Dr. Phillips E. Osgood. Dr. Osgood 
lifted the ministers to new levels of think- 
ing and stirred their hearts with his 
warmly evangelical and scholarly ad- 
dresses. 

IowA—J ANUARY TI-13 

Reports from the Convocation held 
under the auspices of the Home Missions 
Council of Iowa, and the Des Moines 
Area Council of Churches indicate that 
the messages of Dr. Paul Hutchinson 
and Dr. Arthur E. Holt were jarring 
to any mood of complacency. As one 
correspondent said, “The drop was sud- 
den and shock severe, but in the con- 
cluding messages of the Convocation Dr. 
Holt and Dr. Steiner, through the exal- 
tation of the ministry and the challenge 
to the Church to go forward as the only 
agency that could save the world, re- 
stored the equilibrium, raised the level 
of thinking and filled the hearts of the 
listening ministers with renewed hope.” 
A great contribution was made by Dr. 
Stoddard Lane’s devotional messages. 


— 


OHI0—JANUARY I8-21 

Ohio, first state to hold an annual in- 
terdenominational state pastors’ conven- 
tion, held its thirteenth annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland, sponsored as usual by 
the Ohio Council of Churches. The total 
of 648 ministers registered showed only 
a slight decrease from the 1931 total, 
despite discouraging economic conditions. 
With a program centering about the 
theme, “The Christian Message for a 
Time Like This,” the convention dis- 


cussed current economic, international 
and social problems, and methods of 
evangelism and church administration 


adapted to the present day. Resolutions, 
particularly those on economics and on 
war, attracted wide attention in the 
press. 

In its resolutions on “The Christian 
Message and the Economic Depression,” 
the convention indicted present eco- 
nomic arrangements as involving a 
“tragic tide of human misery,” due to 
“unbridled individualism in business” and 
“the exaltation of profit as the chief end 
of business.” It demanded that “human 
well-being, not profits,” be made the ob- 
jective of “all economic activities.” It 
proposed greater social control of busi- 
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ness, more equitable distribution of 
wealth through minimum wage provi- 
sions and higher taxation of large in- 
comes, and coordinated economic plan- 
ning with government aid, as means to 
this end. 


The pastors went on record with the 
following spirited statements: “We will 
never again sanction or participate in 
any war. We will not use our pulpits 
or classrooms as recruiting stations. We 
will not give our financial or moral sup- 
port to any war.” Vigorous opposition 
to these three sentences was expressed 
but an effort to eliminate them from 
the report was voted down by a vote of 
115 to 104. 


In other reports and resolutions the 
pastors disclaimed any obligation to bear 
arms in violation of conscience, reaf- 
firmed faith in prohibition, viewed the 
present as a highly favorable time for 
evangelism, asserted the moral obliga- 
tion of the state to see that every man 
has a job, maintained that war debt re- 
vision should be linked with reduction 
of armament by the nations benefited. 


Among the speakers and discussion 
leaders were: Ralph W. Sockman, Allan 
Knight Chalmers, Frank Kingdon, Fred 
B. Smith, A. W. Fortune, Albert W. 
Beaven, James Moffatt, C. Wallace Pet- 
ty, Harry N. Holmes, Linley V. Gor- 
don, M. A. Dawber, Whiting Williams 
and Albert F. McGarrah. 

During the convention period, the 
state Conference of Church Women 
held its fifth annual session, an inter- 
racial conference laid plans’for a per- 
manent program of interracial coopera- 
tion in the state, the Ohio Council of 
Churches held its annual business meet- 
ing, and denominational executives in 
their annual Comity Conference consid- 
ered a detailed report of home mission 
expenditures in the state and planned for 
further reduction of competition in this 
phase of work. 


Dr. F. G. Coffin was convention chair- 


man. Dr. Isaac E. Miller, of Columbus, ~ 


was elected to succeed him for 1933. 


The convention demonstrated again the 
power of such a united interdenomina- 
tional body to command attention for its 
pronouncements on public questions, and 
its practical utility as a source of infor- 
mation and inspiration for the partici- 
pating clergymen. 


INDIANA—JANUARY II-13 


This was the first time the Federation 
of Churches has had direct contact with 
the Convocation. Over four hundred 
were in attendance. Seventy-one com- 
munities were represented. Strong mes- 
sages on Home Missions were given by 
Dr. Wm. R. King and Dr. Hermann 
Morse. Other speakers were Dr. G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Dr. F. A. Agar, Rev. 
Weldon M. Wilson, Rey. F. W. Backe- 
meyer. 


Dr. Hostetter read a paper on relig- 
ious conditions in Indiana, and openly 
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advocated a state official for the task 
principally of merging churches in rural 
and small communities. He was very 
clear-cut in his advocacy of this. Later 
in the sessions it was urged that some- 
thing be done in line with Dr. Hostet- 
ter’s suggestion, though no action was 
taken. : 

Apart from this Convocation, but in 
conjunction with it, were the suppers 
and luncheons held for young people, 
women, and ministers in attendance, at 
which the speakers were Mrs. Eubank 
of Cincinnati and Worth M. Tippy of 
the Federal Council. These addresses 
on the subject of marriage and the home 
were well received and appreciated par- 
ticularly because of their practical help- 
fulness. 


PENNSYLVANIA—JANUARY 25-26 


The State Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Churches, held in the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Har- 
risburg, Pa., was the most helpful and 
successful yet held. There was a par- 
ticularly gratifying increase in the num- 
ber of laymen who attended. Twenty- 
two denominations were represented. 
About nine hundred different persons at- 
tended the day and evening sessions, 
coming from one hundred and thirty-five 
different places and from almost all of 
the sixty-seven counties of the State. 


The Pennsylvania convention is an of- 
ficially delegated body, the delegates be- 
ing chosen on the basis of four minis- 
ters, two laymen and two laywomen for 
every five thousand communicant mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. Besides 
there were representatives of seven 
County and Local Councils and Federa- 
tions of Churches and nine Women’s In- 
terdenominational Organizations together 
with others who were auditors and had 
the right of debate but not of vote. The 
Convention theme was “The Kingdom 
First.” Among the important features 
were the Five Simultaneous Conferences, 
with a Women’s Luncheon Conference. 
Two hours were given to each of these, 
and they considered some of the most 
vital movements of our day. The Con- 
vention followed the Five-Point Pro- 
gram of the Pennsylvania Council of 


Churches: (1) Comity and Missions, 
(2) Religious Education, (3) Social 
Service, (4) International Relations, 


(5) Evangelism, as the prevailing mo- 
tive. 

Much time was given to prayer in the 
Devotional Periods, which began every 
session, and in the Periods of Confes- 
sion and Intercession and of Prayer and 
Consecration. Participants in the con- 
vention report that it was marked by 
large educational and inspirational values 
and spiritual power. 

The Convention adopted a peace plat- 
form which stressed, among other issues, 
freedom of conscience, the adherence of 
the United States to the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court, reduction of 


. 
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armaments, and the abolition of com- — 
pulsory military training. The follow- § 
ing excerpts are taken from this mes- | 
sage: a 
“No alien should be excluded from the — 
right to citizenship because of conscien- 9 
tious scruples in regard to bearing arms. § 
“We are appalled by the fact that our J 
young men are compelled in some of © 
our schools and colleges to submit to © 
military education, whether conscience 
approves or not; we protest against the ‘ 
deliberate efforts being used by the mili- 
tary officers engaged in such work to 
create and foster the mind to war... . 
“We believe that the war debts and 4 
reparations have a direct relation to the 7 
distrust, unrest and economic distur- | 
bance now existing and we call upon our 
Government to use its great influence to ~ 
make such adjustments as shall promote 
mutual trust and goodwill among ‘the 
nations and ease the economic strain! 
“We think the time has come when 
the United States should take her proper 
place in the League of Nations. The 
League of Nations has fully justified it- 
self and, with our professed attitude 
on World Peace and our place of influ- 
ence and power in world affairs, it is 
utterly inconsistent for us to stand 
aloof.” 


MINNESOTA—JANUARY 18-20 


The Second Annual Minnesota State 
Pastors’ ‘Conference was held in the — 
Park Ave. Congregational Church, Min- 
neapolis, under the auspices of the 
Minneapolis Ministers’ Federation, all ar- 
rangements being made by the Minneapo- 
lis Church Federation. Dr. John C, ~ 
Acheson, President of Macalester Col- 
lege, was the chairman. 


Among the speakers were Rev. Phil- — 
lips E. Osgood, of Minneapolis; Rev. 
John P. Milton, of St. Paul; Rev. Wm. 
H. Boddy, of Chicago; Rev. Richard C. 
Raines, of Minneapolis; Rev. Jesse M. 
Bader, of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Evangelism; Rev. H. C. Swear- 
ingen, of St. Paul; Prof. R. H. Hein: 
inger, of the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary; Rt. Rev. Irving P. Johnson, 
of Colorado; Rev. Ivan Lee Holt, of 
St. Louis; Rev. James H. Speer, of Min- 
neapolis; Rev. G. M. Bruce, of the Lu- 
ther Seminary; Rev. Carl H. Bartsch, 
of Minneapolis; Rev. Edwin F. Rippey, — 
of Minneapolis; Dr. B. M. Christensen, 
of the Augsburg Seminary; Rev. Gor- 
don E. Bailey, of Minneapolis; Rev. 
John W. Holland, of St. Paul; and Dr. 
L. K. Williams, President of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention. 


The keynote of the Conference was 
sounded by Dr. Osgood, in his address 
on the Theme of the Conference: “A 
Christ-Giving Church in a Christ-Starved © 
Warld.” 

There were 378 paid registration fees. — 
Theological students were allowed fre 
registration and 53 of them registered. 
Eighteen denominations were represen 
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in the registration, and one hundred and 
thirty-six different cities and towns. The 
largest denominational registrations were 
| as follows: 117 Methodists, 61 Presby- 
| terians, 57 Lutherans. The largest regis- 
tration in proportion to the number of 
qMministers in the State was from the 
Evangelical Church, with 35. 


ILLINOIS—FEBRUARY I-3 


The Third Annual Illinois Convoca- 
‘tion of Ministers met in Springfield. The 
program messages were carefully pre- 
pared, well presented, and received with 
interest and profit. The spirit of fra- 
ternity among the ministers was increas- 
ingly apparent. 

The First Annual Prince of Peace 
\Declamation Contest, in which 158 
‘churches from 54 counties participated, 
came to its climax on the second eve- 
ning of the Convocation. The winners of 
the scholarships were: Mary Helen Goff 
of Petersburg, a four-year scholarship; 
Harold Livingston of Peoria, a two-year 
scholarship; Leonard Carlson of Gen- 
/ eseo, a one-year scholarship. The dec- 
_ lamations were followed by an address 

.on the Prospects of Peace Today by 
| President G. Bromley Oxnam of De- 
' Pauw University. 
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New YorK—FEBRUARY I-3 


The New York Convocation was held 
under the auspices of the New York 
State Council of Churches at Syracuse. 
The President’s annual address, deliv- 
ered by Rey. Ralph S. Cushman, dealt 
with his observations of conditions in 
Russia and their implications for the 
Church in the United States. Among 
the other speakers were Dr. Fred B. 
Smith, Dr. Albert W. Beaven, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell and Rev. Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. Much interest was awak- 
ened in the address on “Social Aspects 
of the State Government,” by Lieutenant- 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman. One 
hundred and sixty delegates were pres- 
ent, coming from all parts of the State. 


OKLAHOMA—FEBRUARY 25-27 


As the BULLETIN goes to press before 
the Convocation is held, only a forecast 
can be given. This will be the second 
convocation arranged by the Oklahoma 
Council of Churches, which was organ- 
ized two years ago. Bishop Thomas 
Casady is Chairman of the Convocation 
Committee. 


This year the Cenvocation is being 
held in conjunction with the Oklahoma 
Council of Christian Education. Inspi- 
rational meetings will be held jointly; 
other meetings separately. J. S. Peter, 
General Secretary of the Oklahoma 
Council of Christian Education, has aided 
in all the plans. The program has dis- 
tinctly spiritual aims. 
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“In these days of uneasiness 
about investments, it is so 
comfortable to know that my 
annuity agreement with the 
American Bible Society is 
absolutely Safe and that I 
can. depend on the pay- 
ments from it. And I know 
that all the time my money 


‘me, 


SAFETY 


means everything 


---t0 [THEM 


“A short time ago I began 
to think about an income 
for the future. Experience 
taught me that some in- 
vestments were not satis- 
factory and secure. I had 
very little to expend but 
that little meant much to 
Safety therefore was 
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‘ 
‘ 


is doing good.” 
—A. D.... Illinois 


the first requisite.” 
—M. P.... New York 


Safety first Safety is one of the many satis- 


—————— factory features possessed by the 
annuily agreements issued by the American Bible Society. 
Instituted in 1816 this organization has for over eighty 
years been issuing annuity agreements and has never 
missed a single payment. Many testimonials similar to 
those above have been received expressing great satisfac- 
tion in the freedom from anxiety made possible by the 
safe character of the Society’s annuities. 


¢ 
: 
; 
¢ 
‘ 
Safety plus The safety feature of an Ameri- i 
¢ 
¢ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
‘ 


can Bible Society annuity agree- 
ment is further enhanced by the assurance that on through 
the years it will continue to do good. Great satisfaction 
comes to the Christian in knowing that because of his 
annuity the comfort, the counsel and the challenge of the 
Scriptures will be distributed across the earth through 
the service of the American Bible Society. 


“Mrs. S. and I are thoroughly pleased with the annuity agreement 
of your Society which we hold. We know that it is safe, and that 
the money which we have placed with you on the annuity basis 
will return to us a steady and reliable income no matter how long 
we may live. We like to think also that when we no longer need 
this income the principal will be used for the translation, publica- 
tion and distribution of the Scriptures, a work so 
essential to the Christian missionary program.” 
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You, too, should know about these Annuity 
Agreements. The coupon below, filled out and 
mailed to us, will bring you full information. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Astor Place, New York 


Please send me your booklet"FC2 giving full information on the 
annuity plan of the American Bible Society. 
} that this request places me under no obligation. 


It is understood 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Successful Living in This 
Machine Age 


By Epwarp A. FILENE 


Simon & Schuster. $2.50 


ARLYLE said that “the true insight 

of genius is cooperation with the 
real tendency of the world’ and when 
told that Margaret Fuller had decided 
to “accept the universe,” responded 
“She’d better.” Mr. Filene likewise tells 
us that the machine age is here and 
must be accepted, whether we like it or 
not, that its mass production should be 
made the most of in behalf of the 
masses and that cooperation with it 
means a better world. 

It is an unusual book, and, it may be 
added, written by an unusual man, 
known as such throughout most of the 
world, and may be of especial interest 
at a time when much current -writing 
deeply deplores the “machine age” as 
deadening to the human spirit. Mr. Fi- 
lene takes quite the opposite view. He 
has long been a student of the social 
significance of mass production and dis- 
tribution, believing it to be enriching to 
humanity when and if subjected ito busi- 
ness statesmanship. 

Mass production, the author avers, 
means “that the greatest total profits can 
be obtained only if the masses can enjoy 
a higher and ever higher standard of liv- 
ing.” It is “production for the masses” 
and “necessitates the abandonment of 
class thinking.” “It is not standardizing 
human life. It is liberating the masses, 
rather, from the struggle for mere 
existence, enabling them to give their 
attention to more distinctly human prob- 
lems.” 

Written in a clear style, with con- 
stant and illuminative illustration, these 
theses are cumulatively sustained in their 
application, not only to distinctively com- 
mercial or wtilitarian interests, but to 
such social problems as unemployment, 
the family, politics, world peace, educa- 
tion, and religion. In a chapter on 
“Mass Production and Beauty” the au- 
thor declares that “to assume that there 
is no place for the artist in this mass 
production civilization is to assume that 
art is a body of formulas and not a liv- 
ing force.” 

Readers of the FEDERAL CoUNCIL 
BULLETIN, and especially ministers, will 
find, at least, stimulation to their think- 
ing in the chapter on “Mass Production 
and Religion,” in its constructive asser- 
tions, even though tthey may not all ac- 
cept or accept all of, Mr. Filene’s seem- 
ing and at times irrelevant iconoclasm as 
to traditional beliefs. He tells us that 
“all missionary movements have been 
revolutionary.” He makes the “bare 
suggestion” that many new and _ better 
religious ideas are “due to machine pro- 
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duction.” Denominational separatism, for 
example, “faded out first in the larger 
industrial communities, where people 
were forced to learn how to live with 
other people.” 

He sees in mass production the source 
of “a great, new religious awakening 
and a religious experience such as hu- 
manity has never had an opportunity to 
know before.” He warns that if the 
religious leaders do not understand the 
changes of the new era, others “who 
lead us into the ways of understanding 
will be our real religious teachers.” “The 
religious institutions of the future will 
be those most thoroughly dedicated to 
spiritual fact-finding and not to the 
preservation of any formula. No longer, 
at any rate, may we fear that the 
churches will betray the masses by lin- 
ing up, as they have historically done, 
with the dominant economic order.” 


While Mr. Filene falls short of any 
full or adequate definition of religion, 
and apparently ignores aspects of 
spiritual impulse and motive and re- 
ligious experience which are just as real 
as those which he emphasizes, his read- 
ers will be stirred by his prophecy that 
religion as service, as a more abundant 
life for all humanity, means that “we 
are at the beginning of the greatest and 
most inclusive religious movement of 
modern history,” that “it will not be a 
part-time religion, or a religion which 
will necessitate any withdrawal from 
life,” but “a seven-day religion—a re- 
ligion of constant, creative participation 
in human life.” He reminds of Jesus’ 
saying that the duty of love to neighbor 
was “like unto” that of love to God. 

The fact is, one needs to know the 
author to interpret him. He does him- 
self some injustice at points where he 
disclaims idealism and unselfishness or 
professes utilitarianism and where he 
overstates his repudiation of other- 
worldliness. Indeed, while we recall, on 
the one hand, his early enthusiasm for 
the so-called “Social Creed of the 
Churches,” we are also reminded of his 
solemn assertion, on his return from 
Europe shortly after the war, that 
“nothing but a spiritual revival” could 
“save the world.” He is both idealist 
and pragmatist, both religious and scien- 
tific, and at all times with the spirit 
of the prophet, with imagination and an 
unfailing and persuasive sense of humor. 

He tells us that while “business leader- 
ship is the crying need of the moment,” 
“a world made up only of business men 
would be a horrible world”; also that 
“a world in which business is not car- 
ried on successfully is always a horrible 
world.” The use of the word, “suc- 
cessful” in the title suggests utilitarian- 
ism, until one discovers the author’s 
definition of success, which is a very 
broad one, inclusive of meeting the 


‘ gives wholesome advice to those who | 
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needs and wants of others by sharing” 
with them. Material success he regards 
as of value only because it makes pos= 
sible the development of culture, re-— 
ligion, idealism, and spiritual aspiration. | 
Mr. Filene frequently uses words, ord 
narily implying selfishness, but into” 
which he puts altruistic content.  Busi- | 


must religion. Thus both should geo 
hand in hand. 
The chapter on radical movements } 


try to “stamp them out.” That on “Mass 
Production and World Peace” i 
ing. ‘The problem of world peace is | 
not a problem of changing human na- : 
ture so that péople will no longer act — 
as human beings act,” but of “changing | 
human organization so that people will 
act naturally toward other people as | 
they naturally do act toward their own”; © 
that is, “following the Golden Rule.” 
“Mass production includes the whole 
world” and “cannot leave anybody out 
of its benefits.” 

Mr. Filene by no means claims that 
mass of production has fulfilled his proph- 
ecy. It has only just begun, but “the ~ 
way has been discovered and it is the” 
way of human liberation.” It will revo- 
lutionize all human relations and com- 
pel “those who would be great among us’ 
to become the servants of all.” 

The reviewer is far from competent 
to pass judgment on these predictions, 
but, in these days when so many of our 
business men seem to be either com- 
posedly selfish or pitifully helpless, it is 
heartening to find a man like Filene, 
seeking to transform the very machinery 
of commerce and trade into the means 
of beneficent living for all mankind. — 
Ministers will be repaid by reading this 
book, which has not a dull page in it, 
is replete with flashes of insight, is not 
without homiletic value, and will help 
them to cooperate with the real tendency 
of the world. Mr. Filene acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Charles W. Wood, 
“for his invaluable assistance’ in the 
preparation of the volume. 


—C.S.M. 


Tragic America 


By THroporE DREISER 
Liveright. $2.00 { 


E began this much-heralded book 

by a much-publicized author, with — 
warm sympathy for his plea for social 
justice, and we end with the same sym- 
pathy—in spite or the rough and tumble, 
disconnected style and grievous limita-— 
tions of the volume. It is little more 
than a harangue, void of any appreciable 
constructiveness, other than to reco 
mend Russia and her attitude to religi 
The chapter on “The Church 
Wealth” betrays woeful want of i 


ta 
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mation, discrimination, perspective or 
sense of proportion. The clergy (whose 
annual income is, we believe, about 
$1,000) are described as plutocrats. The 
army and navy will be amazed to learn 
that the churches teach that “it is good 
for the people to go to war.” Indeed, 
practically everything the churches do 
ought to be done by the Government. 
On one page Mr. Dreiser berates the 
churches because they neglect the physi- 
cal needs of the people and on another, 
he lambastes the missionaries for en- 
‘couraging sewing-machines and _ other 
household helps for the natives. Money 
to a theological seminary was given in 
order to get a financial return (just how 
he does not say) for Standard Oil—pre-. 
-sumably so that the seminary would 
have money to buy oil. 
_ Mr. Dreiser evidently never heard of 
the support by church bodies for the 
‘Child Labor Amendment or their long 
‘fight against long hours in the steel 
mills. The churches, he says, have 
never considered old-age pensions or un- 
“employment, or prison reform. He 
-makes a statement regarding James 
Myers in connection with the Marion 
strike situation which the reviewer 
‘knows to be false in its implications. He 
especially flays the “Episcopals” and the 
_“Angelicans.” 
_ It is hard to see how any living being 
can really be as ignorant as Mr. Dreiser 
appears in this chapter ! 

It should be said, however, that there 
are searching passages throughout the 
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A History of | 
Christian Thought 


— Early and Eastern 

Be 
Arthur Cushman 
_McGiffert 


Apostolic Age,” etc. 


An author internation- 
ally recognized as a fore- 
most authority on church 
history here contributes a 
long-awaited work that is 
destined without exaggera- 
tion to be the last word on 
its subject. His first volume 
now ready deals with the beginnings of the 
Apostolic Age and continues through the 
foundation of the Eastern Church. The 


author of “A History of Christianity in the 
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volume, reinforced by vivid and reliable 
illustrations, and the volume is worth 
reading by ministers and laymen, if they 
can gather its searching lessons, despite 
its profuse intermingling of literary 
trash. 

—C.S.M. 


Let Us Keep Lent 


By GERHARD E, LENSKI 
Harper & Bros. $1.00 


T IS a long time since we have seen 

as fine a devotional book as this little 
volume by Dr. Lenski, minister of the 
Grace Lutheran Church in Washington. 
His messages are deeply spiritual and 
evangelistic. He shows very clearly the 
real purpose of Lent and calls us to its 
true observance even if it should “sprin- 
kle ashes on our pride.” His comments 
on the history and purpose of Lent are 
exceedingly illuminating. In his ‘medi- 
tations we catch the spirit of Thomas a 
Kempis. Over against the personalities 
that waste life, he places that honest 
heart-searching which reveals to the soul 
its inner life and urges the choice of 
those tthings which are holy and best. 
He is especially rich in his quotation 
from modern thinkers and from those 
leaders in the spiritual life whose mes- 
sages will never cease to burn in the 
hearts of men. The prayers come to us 
as the petition of a heart knowing the 
needs of men and acquainted with God’s 
power and will to meet and satisfy them. 


—C.L.G, 


Piloting Modern Youth 


By WiutAm S. and Lena K. SADLER 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $3.50 


HE perplexities of parents in at- 
tempting to guide their children and 
in helping them to meet the problemati- 
cal situations of a rapidly changing 
world are peculiarly baffling when it 
comes to dealing with adolescent youth. 
This volume, which is the product of 
the experience of two capable physicians, 
contains a vast amount of sane advice. 
The authors are well versed in psychol- 
ogy and mental hygiene, and draw free- 
ly upon the results of recent research in 
these fields. Nevertheless, they do not 
allow themselves to be carried away by 
theories merely because they happen at 
the moment to have gained a certain 
popular vogue. 
There is discussion of the adolescent 
problem from the point of view of the 
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BOOKS FOR 
LENT AND EASTER 


THE RESURRECTION FACT 


By Prof. Doremus Hayes 
of Garrett Biblical Institute 


“This new book is a 
magnificent work—one 
of the best accounts 
of the Resurrection 
ever written. Prof. 
Hayes knows his Bible 
—his is no guesswork. 
This beautifully writ- 
ten book has scholar- 
ship; it picturizes the 
things which happened. 
It faces every argu- 
ment of the enemies 
of Christianity and 
disposes of them, It 
is my ideal of what 
a great Lenten and 
Easter volume should 
be.’—Dr. William H. Leach. Price, $2.00 


THEY CRUCIFIED AND CRUCIFY 


By Edward L. Keller 


One of the best selling bocks of the 1931 Lenten 
Season, this book shows convincingly the sins 
which still “‘crucify’’ Jesus, as well as portray- 
ing the selfish, sinful and heedless who brought 
about the crucifixion nineteen hundred years ago. 
This is no morbid study; rather it-is a very 
spiritual treatment going to the heart of the 
heedlessness of our generation and its neglect 
of our cross-centered faith. Price, $1.50 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME 


By Edward Jeffries Rees 


A. series of twelve Communion addresses which 
come at the right time when the hungry heart 
of humanity is turning anew to the Bread of 
Life. These are messages from the soul of a 
faithful Pastor and radiate the power of a liv- 
ing Christian experience. Price, $1.00 


THE 
RESURRECTION 
FACT 


+ 


By 
DOREMUS A. HAYES 


A COKESBURY GOOD BOOK 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE 
Cokesbury Reprint Library 


Usable 
CHURCH FINANCE 
By William H. Leach 


Puts the Church on a systematic, progressive 
financial basis. Plans that will prove successful 
in your Church, whether large or small, or in 
city, town or village. “A treasure house of 
tested methods,’ says Federal Council Bulletin. 
Now, $1.00 

By William H. Leach 


A wealth of original and successful material for 
publicity plans beneficial to any Church, any- 
where. ‘Read Leach, and learn how,” says 
Christian Century. Now, $1.00 


PREACHING OUT OF THE OVERFLOW 
By William L. Stidger 

A surprising book that has given thousands of 

preachers a new enthusiasm for the science, art, 

business and pleasure of preaching. “‘A classic 

of ministerial advice,” notes the Canadian Bap- 

tist. Now, $1.00 


THE PEW PREACHES 
By William L. Stidger 


Unique sermons by those who usually sit in the 
pews—Owen D. Young, J.C. Penney, Roger 
Babson, William. Allen White, et al. Presby- 
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terian Advance says, “‘Here in each case is a 
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family as a social unit, from the point 
of view of fathers and of mothers as 
fulfilling their respective functions, and 
from the point of view of the developing 
personality of the adolescent himself, 

Attention is given to the emotional 
factors involved, with the consequent 
disturbances of personality, conflicts and 
complexes. Questions of discipline, 
“home weaning,” social adjustment, eco- 
nomic problems, educational problems, 
recreational and sex problems, love, 
courtship, marriage and religion, are all 
given careful treatment. 

The book is intended for lay readers 
and one of its chief excellences is. its 
simple style, free from technical terms 
and extensive foot-notes. It should 
prove a most useful manual to puzzled 
parents and leaders of youth. 

—B.S.W. 


Three Surveys of World 


Problems 


THe Unitep STATES IN Wortp AFFAIRS 
(1931). By Walter Lippmann. Har- 
per & Bros. $3.00. 

This book needs little commendation 
beyond the mention of the author. Prob- 
ably no single writer in the United 
States could cover so large a field more 
effectively and interestingly than he has 
in fourteen chapters. This is the first 
volume of a series which the Council 
on Foreign Relations proposes to publish 
annually. It is a graphic sketch of cur- 
rent events with an interpretation by a 
skilled writer. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELA- 
By Charles P. How- 


SURVEY OF 
TIONS (1931). 
land. 

This is the fourth volume of this 
series issued by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. It deals with “Mexico and 
the United States,” “Limitation of 
Armaments,” and the “Post-War Finan- 
cial Relations.” It is a veritable com- 
pendium of information on which stu- 
dents of international affairs may rely. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(1930). By Arnold J. Toynbee. Ox- 
ford University Press, 21/-. 

A scholarly work, the successive sec- 
tions of which deal with “Disarmament 
and Security,’ “The Briand Plan for 
Closer Union in Europe,” “Southeastern 
Furope,” “The Middle East,” “China,” 
“The American Continent,” and “Eco- 
nomic Affairs.” 5 

—S.L.G. 


Documents on Christian 
Unity 
Edited by G. K. A. BEtt 
Oxford University Press, $5.00 


N this second series of documents col- 
lated by the Bishop of Chichester, we 
have those of the Conference on Faith 
and Order, the Roman Catholic Church 
(including the Malines conversations), 


- 
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the Old Catholic Churches, the Anglican 
and Free Churches, the Moravian 
Church, the South India Union and the 
Stockholm message of the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work. 


Mysticism: East and West 


By Rupotr Orto 


Translated by Bertha L. Bracey and 
Richenda C. Payne 


Macmillan, $3.50 


pee world-known professor of tthe 
University of Marburg, whose vol- 
ume, “The Idea of the Holy,” gave us 
his deeply religious views ten years ago, 
now repeats his Haskell Lectures at 
Oberlin in 1924, in expanded form. 
This volume is a comparison oi two 
types of Eastern and Western mystical 
experience, those of the Indian Sankara 
and the German mystic, Meister Eckhart. 
While race, climate, and geography do 
not differentiate honest souls in the 
search for the absolute, the East and 
West part company in their views of 
the world. To Sankara it is a delusion 
to escape, while to Eckhart it means 


human redemption. 


FOR SECOND HAND 
HEOLOGICAL E2OOKS 


NEW CATALOGUE NO. {22 of 2,500 selected 
theological books MAILED FREE upon request. 
Commentaries, Church History, Bible Study, 
Judaica, Homiletics, Prophecy, Systematic 
and Historic Theology, etc., etc. 

Please mention this paper. 


Scuurte’s Book Store °°? Fourth ave. 


For Easter Reading 


A JEWISH VIEW OF JESUS 
By Rasst H. G. ENELOw 


An interpretation of Jesus by a modern 
Jewish leader. It considers the relation 
of Jesus to the Jewish people and re- 
ligion and assays prevailing theories 
and dogmas. $1.00. 


JESUS: THE CRUCIFIED JEW 


By Max HUNTERBERG 


An interesting study of the events lead- 
ing up to the Crucifixion and since. 
Develops the idea that Jesus was con- 
sidered one of the truest sons of the 
synagogue, and that he lived and died 
a good Jew. Endorsed by many leading 
Christians and Jews. 160 pages, $1.50. 


NOT GUILTY! (THE WORLD vs. 

THE JEW) By L. W. GoLpBErG 
A striking presentation of the case of 
the Jew before the bar of Civilization. 
A powerful approach to one of the fun- 
damental questions of the relationship 
between the two great faiths. Paper, 
50 cents. 


THE CRUCIFIXION (From a Jewish 
Standpoint) By Rassi Emit G. Hirscu 


A study of the Crucifixion by a scholar 
and preacher, refuting the charge that 
the Jew was guilty of encompassing the 
death of Jesus. Paper, 35 cents. 


BLOCH PUBLISHING CO. 
31 W. 31st Street, New York 


Walter Russell Bowie 
On Being Alive 


Six inspiring chapters on living all one’s — 


life, by being alive to truth, to poetry, to 
people, to the beauty of the earth, to God 
—with a powerful climax—‘‘On Life After 


{ 


Life.’? ‘‘Wherever I dip into, it I find light © 


and comfort and incentive.’ 

—Rt. Rev. Ernest W. Stires. 
252 pages $2.00 
Elwood Worcester and 
Samuel McComb 


Body, Mind and Spirit 


Concrete suggestions for curing the — 
mental, spiritual and bodily ills caused by § 


the tension of modern life. A reassuring, 
helpful and intensely interesting book. 
367 pages $2.50 


Dr. Joseph Needham 
The Great Amphibium 


A noted biologist discusses the position 
of religion in a scientific age and outlines 
the difficulties that may beset Christianity 
during the coming years. $1.25 


H. R. Mackintosh 
The Highway of God 


Twenty-one sermons, studies and arti- 
cles by afamous Scottish scholar and divine. 
242 pages $2.75 


Edward Shillito 
Poetry and Prayer 


A thought-provoking volume on the 
analogy of poetry and prayer and the help 
poetry can be to religion—replete with sug- 
gestions for the minister. 
123 pages 


Rees Griffith 4 


God in Idea and 


Experience 


The A Priori Elements of the Religious 
Consciousness 

A noted English scholar argues con- 
vincingly that the nature of religion can- 
not be adequately explained on scientific 
presuppositions. -00 


Harold Adye Prichard 
The Minister, the Method, - 


and the Message 7 


Practical effectiveness in preaching is 


the aim of this book by an author who for | 
many years has madea special study of the A 
a 


preacher’s art. A feature is the section in 


$1.25 


which notable preachers of the day yr 60 


trate their methods. 


At all bookstores 
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REST... 


by the sea 


There comes a time when every one of us must 
stop for rest and meditation.“ There could be a 
no more perfect place than by the sea, and a no 
more perfect background than the serenity of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


Here you will find none of the confusion and 
noise incident to so many resort hotels. And 
there is the casual informality, the nice con- 
sideration for your well-being, the friendly at- 
mosphere of hospitality, that makes a visit 
pleasant. 


Pace the Captain’s Walk at the top of Haddon 
Hall. Look out over the ocean, watch the wheel- 
ing gulls . . . breathe the invigorating salt 
tang of the ocean air. Enjoy the sense of space, 
the quiet. 


You can play squash, golf, ride on the beach 
« + + or just loll in a chair on the ocean- 
eck, reading and napping. 


A visit here is not expensive for SPECIAL 1932 
WINTER RATES are in effect. We will be glad 
to send you information. Write or telephone 
4-0141. 


A (Dessage 


—to those eager to spread 
God’s Word and to assure them- 
selves of a safe life-income. 


N THIS interesting booklet (which will be 

sent for the asking) you will find a sincere 
message—of service to others and of interest 
to yourself. 


Here you will read of a Society which has given 
122 years of Christian service, and which now 
distributes over 900,000 Bibles and Scripture 
portions each year—in 71 languages to immi- 
grants, sailors, the poor in slums, the desolate 
in prisons, the sick in hospitals, the lonely in 
hotels, and in raised type to the needy Blind. 


You protect yourself from bad loans and in- 
vestments when you place your money in the 
Annuity Bonds of the New York Bible Society. 
These bonds pay you a fixed income (ranging 
from 4% to 9% according to your age) as long 
as you live. Besides bringing you a sure in- 
come your bond also makes you a partner in 
the great Christian work of spreading the Word 
of God. 


Let Us Send You This Message 


Read the message contained in the booklet, “A 
Truly Christian Investment.” The coupon will 
bring your copy, without the slightest obliga- 
tion. If you are sincerely interested in render- 
ing a worthwhile service to others and at the 
same time assure yourself a safe in- 
come, send this coupon at once. 


American and European Plans 
\ § 
New York Bible Society Wiis 


CHALFONTE- 
FLA DIDON BOA ELL | Pere 23:5 Best t3th Sty New Yorks N. BQEEAY 
: Without cost or obligation to me, please send 


me your booklet, “A Truly Christian Investment,” 
ATLANTIC oul rT. ¥ which tells all about your Bible Annuity Bonds. 
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Would YOU Save Prohibition? | 


Consider This Question Carefully 
— It Is Most Important 


Disappointed? 

The chance is that you are disappointed that no 
more vigorous defense is being made for the 18th 
Amendment. We all are. Do you know what 
kind of a fight should be made and how? Be 
honest with yourself—if you were suddenly called 
upon to dictate a program in support of the 18th 
Amendment, what would be your policy? This 
fair question deserves a fair answer. Your answer 
might be easier and better if you first answered 
three other questions, Here they are: 


Three Questions 


1. What would you do to or for the 33 
prominent agencies operating in behalf of prohi- 
bition? 

2. What would you do about the churches? 

3. What would you do about the more than 


60 million Americans who are not members of any 
church? 


Shall We Hurt or Help? 


A fair study, we think, will convince you that 
a heroic and intelligent battle is being waged by 
the 33 national prohibition agencies. They may 
not be doing all that they should do, but they are 
doing all that they can. Would you, leading the 
“dry” battle force form a new organization realiz- 
ing that this new organization must duplicate in 
many instances the work already being done? 
This might handicap them financially or probably 
would embarrass them with those in favor of the 
Amendment and would probably discredit them 
with the general public. We do not believe that 
you would do such a thing. We believe, rather, 
that you would increase your support in every 
way possible. We believe that existing organiza- 
tions should be built up—not destroyed. 

The church question! If you are familiar with 
the battle you know that the churches are doing 
their share. Would you do anything to minimize 
their effectiveness? To count the churches out of 
this battle would be like trying to walk without a 
backbone because the Christian men and women 
are the backbone of this fight. 


Let’s Have the TRUTH About Prohibition | 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


The third question—be careful! With more 
than half the American public out of touch with 
the church and its direct influence, a serious 
problem is found. These people must be reached. 
Not from the pulpit because they do not attend 
church; not by the religious press because they 
never see it; not by church mass meetings be- 
cause they do not attend them. 


There is one way to reach this great majority. 
The message must be carried to them in the 
secular press. They must know the truth about 
prohibition through the daily papers. 

Automobiles, soap, candy, pianos—all are sold 
to the general public in this manner. Prohibition 
must be sold in the same way. Our plan of using 
the great national magazines, the city and rural 
dailies and weeklies and the radio meets with the 
whole-hearted approval of the temperance forces. 
Daily, we are securing, with the marked help and 
cooperation of the national “dry” agencies hun- 
dreds of columns of publicity—publicity with a 
punch and conviction because it’s newsy and true. 
Where we cannot get necessary space we are buy- 
ing advertising space. This is costly, but less 
costly than writing letters and it is vitally neces- 
sary because the unfair “wet papers” are large in 
circulation and their readers must be reached. 


There Is More Than Hope 
—There Is Action 


Your first suggestion might be that we get in 
touch with the rich Mr. Blank or the great Mr. 
Doe or the famous national leader Mr. Roe and 
ask them to help solve this question. Good, and 
we are in close touch with Mr. Blank, Mr. Roe 
and Mr. Doe and these men are going to lead— 
when we are ready and you demand it. Our plans 
are maturing. Our support is increasing but a 
check from you now will show your interest. We 
need this action on your part and while the 
greater campaign is being finalized, research must 
go on. Publicity must be written and dissemi- 
nated. Will you do your share now? Use the 
coupon below. 


,--=====---=» PROOF OF YOUR INTEREST ----------=5 


i 

1 American Business Men’s Prohibition Foundation, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4 
4 I am interested and realize that the great majority of our citizens must hear the truth about Prohibitionthrough 4 
1 the daily press. Iam donating as generously as possible. Enclosed is my check in the amount o} : 
i Make check payable to ALONZO E. WILSON, Asst. Treas. 1 
' 1 
- Name . 
| es (oohl ines es Ee 1 
- Address ‘ 
: (Please send free booklet, “Let’s Have the Truth About Probibition”’. 1 
1 J Mai/to: American Business Men’s Prohibition Foundation, 7S. Dearborn St.,Chicago, Ill. - 
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